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x OBITER DICTA * 
YOU KNOW ME ET AL. 


CHARLES F. DERY * 


D™ AL: Whos calling who a dirty bum on acount of you aint herd from 
me since August? You are the dirty bu:n Al which is a baysick prinsipal 
of Some Antics I will exsplane it later Al. 

The reason I aint wrote Al is I been to nite school. I dont mean I been 
steping out on the Missus. Not hardly she has cut my alowence off agen. I 
realy been to school Al five weeks strate. The course is called Some Antics 
which means words is full of monkeyshines. Like for exsample you aint realy 
Al. You are a guy and Al is a word so you aint Al. See what I mean? Its easy 
once you catch on to Some Antics. For a wile I was real flumoxed thats why 
I dident write. But now I understand it perfect so I have quit the course 
and I will write you evry time the Missus lets me have a post age stamp. 

Well Al of course you want to know how come I been back to school when 
I am thirty years too old for sixth grade. The reason is the Missus gets her day 
off swiched to Fridy and on acount of she hates the Teevee fites she says Fritz 
you can set thru a hour of melon drama or take the air. Well Al my credits ded 
at all the naborshood taverns so I figger the only place I can park for free is 
nite school. I see in the paper where they are giving a dulled edication course 
in Some Antics and I ask the Missus What is antics? and she says Its clowning 
Fritz. So I think I just as well go to school for laffs it couldent be worse then 
Teevee. Well Al I sure was wrong no one takes the course serous only me and 
the teacher. All the class only not me plays for yukyuks and that takes in the 
dames of which theres more then guys. 

At first Al I cant figger whats dames doing in Some Antics on acount of 
they mostly thinks of what goes on outside there skins like clothes and jules. 
Well Al in class I lern that dames thinks more about what goes on inside there 
skins then guys. What I mean is dames uses words like nice and lovly and 
awful more then guys. And that is awful Al. I mean it aint corect to say the 
wethers nice. What realy hapens is the wether gets inside your skin and makes 

* Mr. Dery, a graduate of Princeton and the University of California, studied general 


semantics in the adult evening schools of San Francisco. He is now manager of the Cali- 
fornia Book Auction Company of San Franciso. 
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you nice. Thats why I tell you off on acount of you call me a dirty bum. It 
makes me get inside your skin Al and you are the dirty one. 

If me and you wasnt pals them would be fiting words Al. This shows you 
words is simbles like the teacher tells us a couple weeks ago. He asks Does 
anyone know what a simble is and a jane says Its somthing you bang two of 
together and they make a racket. Well evrybody yukyuks only not me and I 
says Thats not funny you should hear the Missus bang the daylite out of words. 
Then evrybody yukyuks some more and the teacher says That is a difrent kind 
of simble the kind I am refurring to stands for somthing like for exsample the 
word class stands for all you stewdents. And a dumb jerk says But we aint 
standing we are setting. Well Al I like to bust out laffing with the class only 
the teacher says We have just saw why people miss understand each other on 
acount of words is simbles and never have the same meaning for nobody. This 
is called freedom of speach Al. 


F couRSE Al simbles that stands for somthing aint all ways words. Like 
for instince a weding ring on a dames finger is a simble on acount of it 
stands for some dope is a big sap. And heres two more exsamples how words 
means difrent things to difrent people. Take just plain X. When you see X on 
a hiway sine Al you know it means a railrode crossing but if you sined your 
name with X youd think you was wanted by the cops. And lets take the word 
retire Al. To you it means you can sleep late any day after youre sixtyfive. To 
me it means the day the Missus started working. 

Whats realy awful Al is words is sometimes signels. I mean words can 
make a person sick or mad like a red lite does a bull. Like for exsample Al you 
got a allegy to fish so when you hear some one say fish you go green but when 
I hear fish I turn purple on acount of it makes me think of Buddy Fish the one 
that got away from my Missus the lucky stiff Al. 

Well Al last nite I find out the hard way where any word can be a signel 
and make a person blow there gaskit. Well the teacher opens class like usal 
with Good evning but rite away it turns out bad on acount of he says he will 
learn us to write whodoodits for the news papers and Al you know I only write 
to use up post age stamps. Well Al theres two kinds of whodoodits thats called 
reports and judgemints. Like for exsample if you write The gun went off thats 
a report but if you dident hear the report and you write The gun went bang 
thats a judgemint. See what I mean Al? Also theres ways to write a whodoodit 
so a murdrer will get the works or only ninty years. This is knowed as slanting 
Al. Like for instince if you want the killer should get his capital punished you 
say he bashed the victums coco with a crowbar but if you want to give him a 
brake you say he tapped him acidental with a unknowed wepon. Slanting words 
is dirty pool Al but if you dont do it you wont be writing for the papers youll 
be pedling them. 
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Well Al to get back to last nite. I think for sure the teacher asks us to write 
a whodoodit after resess so I use up my ten minits figgering ways to croke the 
Missus. But the teacher bawls me up on acount of he tells us all to write a 
report about our class and slant the fax. Well Al I swet and swet and nothing 
comes out only three lines and when the teacher reads what I write out loud 
I swet even worse. Here Al is what I write In this class there is more ladies 
then gents but I do not supose any ladie comes here on acount of her husbind 
kicks her out to watch the Teevee fites. Well the dumb class yukyuks which 
scorches me plenty and the teacher asks Whats wrong with this? and a nervy 
broad says Its mostly judgemint and the teacher asks Anything else? and the guy 
who sets behind me says Who ever writes that does not slant his paper. Well 
Al this makes me sizzle and I turn around and holler You big ape what does 
how I hold my paper got to do with what I write? And evryone heaves so hard 
with yukyuks I think I best sneek off before I turn the class room insides out. 


ELL Al on acount of my credit in the elbow benderies aint no good I 

have to walk a couple mile to cool off. This sets me thinking and I figger 

Some Antics learns me to get mad at any old word so I have past the course. 
Well when I tells the story to the Missus she yukyuks so hard she bawls and 
says You ought to be on Teevee you clown. This makes me start to burn agen 
and she says Now dont get mad Fritz you wont have to go out Fridy nites no 


more on acount of I win a radio in the ofice lotry today and you can listen to 
your old fites in the basemint. Well Al of course I rather watch them on Teevee 
but on acount of I understand Some Antics I will keep a head of the anouncer 
so you see Al evry clown has his silver lining. 

Take care of yourself Al and if you ever fix to get weldid dont send your 
financee to a marige consul unroll her in a Some Antics class. 

So long you dirty old bum. 


FRITZ 





SEMANTICS AND THE 
JUDICIAL PROCESS 


SAMUEL KRISLOV * 


I 


O* JULY 15, 1955, a special federal district court of three issued an opinion 
on desegregation procedures that Thurgood Marshall of the NAACP found 
generally satisfactory. One of the judges was the father of a governor of South 
Carolina; as a private individual he had denounced the Supreme Court decision 
and helped force out his pastor for too ‘‘broad”’ an attitude on the race question. 
Another, during the course of the discussion, sneered at ‘‘a foreign Communistic 
anthropologist,” an undoubted reference to Gunnar Myrdal, and one reflecting 
current southern propaganda. The third judge, whose personal opinions in all 
fairness we don’t know too much about, was refused confirmation to the Supreme 
Court in part due to objections of the NAACP, since in running for office he 
had at one time expressed the view that Negroes should not be allowed to 
vote.1 In short, on this issue the values of the judges as individuals actually 
were in direct contrast to their legal decision. How do we account for the differ- 
ence between the behavior of southern judges and southern juries? For it has 
been argued persuasively and demonstrated practically that southern juries will 
not convict, in many cases at least, individuals obviously guilty of certain types 
of violations of civil rights measures. Yet southern judges will apparently im- 
plement and contribute decisions with which they have little or no personal 
sympathy. 

In general we may say that there are two elements involved in the diverse 
responses of southern judges and southern juries. The first important element 
is the force of social patterns and social expectations. The judge as judge is 
expected to rise above the individual predilections of the man. This expectation 
is part of the social pattern of the judicial process, and it is demanded of the 
judge by the public and by his colleagues and—not insignificantly—by himself. 

* Assistant professor of government, University of Oklahoma; co-author of the mono- 


graph, The Politics of Judicial Review (Southern Methodist University Press) ; contributor 
to Northwestern University Law Review and Social Science. 


1 Southern School News August, 1955, pp. 6-9; ibid., December, 1955, p. 6; New 
York Times, July 26, 1957, p. 7. 
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The second element involved in this differential conduct is that of general 
principles of law. A judge lives and works with and manipulates symbols. He 
operates presumably within the confines of existing legal norms and principles. 
The juror neither lives by nor explains his actions in terms of such principles. 
He simply answers a practical question and is accountable for his opinion to no 
higher authority. The jurist in contradistinction must make his decision in the 
light of broad principles and must justify the decision in appropriate terms. 
Thus the second difference boils down to a question of semantics, and the 
operation of general rules of law. 


gp IMPORTANCE of semantics in the judicial process has long been recog- 
nized. Probably the most important pioneer in this respect was Jeremy 
Bentham.? In this century its importance was rediscovered and re-emphasized 
and re-explored by the school of jurisprudence known as the “legal realists.” ® 

Until recently the major teachers of jurisprudence in the United States, as 
well as practitioners on court and bench, insisted upon the primacy of legal 
rules and absoluteness of their application. So John Marshall could argue that 
the right of the courts to declare laws unconstitutional was not in reality a power 
since the judges had no ability to exercise will but only judgment.* Their only 
obligation was to square off the law as passed by the legislature and see if it 
lay within the confines of the appropriate provision of the Constitution. This 
was so simple a function as not to constitute any exercise of discretion or power. 

It was to this poiit of view that the legal realists took exception. While 
they were not the first to point this out they emphasized the fact that norms and 
principles do not automatically interpret themselves and thus provide the judge 
a vast amount of leeway in implementation of principles. Some of them at 
times went so far as to deny the value of utility of legal principles themselves. 
They insisted that, semantically speaking, principles had no operational force 
or definition. Under such a heading we would have to include the works of Fred 
Rodell and the earlier Thurman Arnold.5 Others in this school, which was 
never a unified movement, emphasized other points. Jerome Frank argued that 
the real question for the legal process was whether or not a specific instance fell 
within the confines of a legal norm. He insisted that each situation was se- 
mantically unique. The really difficult problem was, therefore, to decide which 
~-8See C.K. Ogden, Bentham’s Theory of Fiction (New York: Harcourt Brace and 
Co., 1932). 

3 Fred Cahill, Judicial Legislation (New York: Ronald Press, 1952) contains an 
excellent history and analysis. 


* Montesquieu in similar fashion had described judges as “inanimate beings who can 
moderate neither its [the law's] force nor its meaning.” 


5 In recent years Arnold has modified his position in the light of the civil rights con- 
troversy; he has been a major legal defender of free speech and individual liberties. 
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evidence was relevant and thereby to decide unto which general rule or norm 
the incident would fall.6 He thus emphasized the supreme importance of the 
trial judge as opposed to the appellate judge in deciding concrete cases. 

In general the work of the legal realists was a powerful dissolvent of existing 
clichés and provided the basis for a virile and productive American juris- 
prudence for a period of some twenty years. However, in the face of criticism 
and with the exhaustion of productive results, there has been something of a 
retreat and a retrenchment in legal realism with some effort to re-evaluate the 
operations of legal principles. Today there is more acquiescence on the value 
of such principles and a solid body of agreement on the creativeness of general 
rules. This has been in the nature of a compromise on the question since it is 
no longer seriously argued by anyone familiar with modern linguistics and sci- 
ence that the general norms of law can have the sort of force and primacy that 
were urged for them in natural law days. 


II 


I’ WHAT WAYS can legal principles influence concrete decisions? We have 
seen that they do have some force in the example with which this essay 
begins. How do legal principles operate from a semantic point of view? 


1. It is perhaps possible that a legal norm could be operationally defined 
so as to incorporate all potentialities within the confines of a norm and thus 
dictate automatically its operation. This is of course the ideal of all legal codes. 
There are theoretical reasons for believing it is impossible even with the most 
highly limited legal rule, and there is practical evidence to this effect too. No 
code has ever been successful in achieving anywhere near this ideal. As fast 
as the code has incorporated all previous decisions new situations arise, and 
there is a demand for new decisions which in turn demand a new code, etc., 
etc., ad infinitum. 

2. Another possibility is the creation of a legal norm that is sufficiently 
precise so that it is obvious when a serious departure from the norm occurs. 
This will leave some doubtful cases at the periphery of the principle but will 
none the less be compelling on matters at the center of the discussion. An ex- 
ample might be the famous ‘‘clear and present danger” rule formulated by 
Holmes. This was a legal test designed to codify and define the stage at which 
speech became actions and thus could be interfered with by the government. 
It became the basic method of operation in the field of freedom of speech and 
press beginning in 1931 and was utilized for two decades.? There were many 
controversies over the application of the norm during the years of its primacy; 
it was by no means self-defining within the general area of discussion. But when 


“a ® Jerome Frank, Law and the Modern Mind (New York: Brentanos, 1930). 
7 Near vs. Minnesota, 283 U.S. 697 (1931). 
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the Dennis case was upheld in 1951, the Court, although trying to follow the 
rule, clearly modified it. And there was general agreement among both lawyers 
and legal writers that there had been a serious modification of the rule. 

This, in contrast to alternative (1), is of course a serious possibility and one 
that seems to have practical application; that is, that there are legal rules that 
apparently operate with quite an element of uncertainty in the periphery but 
with a core of surety. Edmund Cahn in his book, The Sense of Injustice, has 
argued that in a broader sense nobody knows what justice is but everybody 
knows what injustice is.!° This would be an example of such a norm. 


B” it is obvious that this leaves a greater amount of uncertainty than we 
would generally like to have in connection with legal principles. It is pre- 
cisely in defining the “peripheral” questions that the extent and significance of 
the social consequences of a principle are determined. Further, continual erosion 
of the principle at the periphery will ultimately result in sapping of the norm 
itself. 

3. Another possibility is the operational definition of a single quality or a 
complex of qualities so as to include any situation including these qualities under 
some rule and then placing the burden of proof upon those who would subse- 
quently attempt to exclude the particular instance from the operation of the 
norm. This, for example, at present is the situation with any laws which create 
a racial or religious test by the government. The point is indicated in a number 
of cases that all such laws are highly suspect and in general will be held to 
violate the protections of the Constitution.1! The burden of proof will always 
be on those who enact such laws to justify them in terms of some other norm. 
There is also a school of thought on and off the Supreme Court which would 
do the same for freedom of speech and press. They would declare that any law 
that violates or limits such freedom will be presumptively unconstitutional un- 
less it is justified by the state governments or the national government and the 
burden of proof will be upon those who espouse the restrictive law.” 

This is comparatively precise as a test, but there are, of course, instances in 
which the Court will find that it is satisfied that the particular instance should 
be excluded from the norm. In that case, the element of uncertainty will be 


§ Dennis vs. U.S., 341 U.S. 494 (1951). 


®See for example Edward S. Corwin, “Bowing Out ‘Clear and Present Danger’,” 
Notre Dame Lawyer, XXVII (Spring, 1952), 325, 360. 


10 Edmund Cahn, The Sense of Injustice (New York: New York University Press, 
1949). 


11 See Korematsu vs. 323 U.S. 214 (1944). 


12 This was the position of at least some advocates of the now-ignored preferred free- 
doms doctrine. Professor Alexander Meiklejohn has espoused a similar but more absolute 
philosophy. 
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enlarged. Further, the Court can define such complexes only where it feels 
strongly about the particular factor. Where a young boy is denied an attorney in a 
serious criminal case, the Court may make this into an almost invariant basis 
for reversal; but it cannot abstract too many single factors from cases and make 
them almost absolutes in too many instances without serious social consequences, 
including opposition from the lower courts and local officials. 

4. The courts may through the years build a sufficient number of cases so 
that one can find a parallel to the case at hand close enough to be sure of the 
outcome. At first sight it would seem that most cases fall under this rule. But 
as Frank correctly emphasized there is a myriad of circumstances in every case. 
And it is often difficult to know which was really the crucial circumstance that 
determined in the previous case. This is, of course, why lawyers will often cite 
the same case on opposite sides of the controversy. 

Another factor of importance is that the courts in building up a line of 
precedents are fearful of so tying their hands that they cannot make the sort 
of decision that social requirements might dictate. Therefore it is a paradoxical 
characteristic of decisions that, although they build up a core of consistent 
precedents, they also tend to build up conflicting precedents, two or more differ- 
ent lines of reasoning that give them some freedom to make “‘practical’’ decisions 
when necessary. Therefore this business of finding exact precedents is much 
vaguer and more difficult than is often assumed. 

5. Where the court is creatively asserting a new legal norm that is so far 
different from current social practice that the discrepancy is readily apparent, 
the operation of the norm will paradoxically be more efficient from a legalistic 
point of view. This means that some decisions which will be harder to enforce 
from a social point of view will be more readily “enforceable” in court and 
violations will be more glaring. In these instances the norm will be readily 
“controlling’’—that is, the court’s action will be more predictable although en- 
forcement may actually be more difficult. 

However, no court or series of courts can be too creative too much of the 
time. The court may expand and innovate in a small way on a large number 
of cases or in a large way on a smaller number of instances. There are serious 
limitations and weaknesses in any attempt of the courts to introduce quickly 
and forcibly innovations into the law. Social expectations control here; the judges 


are expected to preserve continuity; too much innovation destroys the image of 
his position. 


Ill 


T CAN BE SEEN then that norms can be effective although within severe con- 

fines. Generally speaking, too, the judges cannot create these norms out of 

whole cloth. They work within the confines of three sets of verbal or semantic 
norms and two sets of social conditions. 
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The first limit upon judicial power is in the words of the Constitution itself. 
Since the Constitution is a fairly rudimentary instrument, there is quite a bit 
of leeway for the judges here. Many of the provisions approach Learned Hand's 
description of the words as empty vessels into which the judge must pour mean- 
ing.18 A second restrictive norm is that of statutory law, including administra- 
tive ordinances. Here the court finds it necessary to attempt to deal with a 
mythical ‘‘will” of the legislature or other law-maker. This is mainly a false 
verbal abstraction. The legislatures, as such, have no will at all, and even when 
individual opinions are perceived and evaluated, it often happens that they have 
not foreseen the instant case at all. Consequently the judges are placed in the 
position of giving a non-self-interpreting abstraction a concrete meaning. 

The third restrictive force upon judicial creativity is the force of precedent. 
Here the judges must work with their own previous decisions and that of lower 
courts on the federal level and state court, as well as an occasional foreign court 
decision, usually thrown in by Justice Frankfurter. When they wish to depart 
from or to enlarge upon existing legal norms, they must do so in a creative and 
semantic sense. They must reconcile their present decision with that of previous 
decisions in a mode that will be satisfactory to at least some substantial number 
of commentators and to other legalists. Here the expectations of other judges 
and of the legal profession come into play, and the deciding judges usually feel 
compelled to work creatively within the confines of recognized judicial pro- 
cedures. 

Also they must work with two sets of social conditions. One of these is 
the “‘objective’’ social situation. Their decisions cannot be made without regard 
to existing social conditions but must take into account the ramifications, from 
a practical point of view, of their decisions. Actually the interpretation of what 
social conditions exist is a subjective process, and here verbalization and the 
judge’s predispositions toward one particular set of verbalizations will have their 
influence. 

The second set of social conditions within which the judge must operate is 
the subjective political situation. Decisions which might otherwise be desirable 
or might be in accordance with the dictates of verbal norm might be avoided 


or put off or postponed indefinitely if political conditions will make it impossible 
to carry out the decision. 


gin TASK of the Supreme Court justice can then principally be viewed as one 
of integrating all these factors—the norms on the one hand and the social 
conditions on the other. None of these can be ignored with impunity. The segre- 
gation decision can be viewed as a model in this respect. Over the years it was 
necessary to demolish segregation piecemeal rather than in terms of one solid 
blow. Contrary to the cries of some southerners it is obvious that previous 


13 Frank, p. 104. 
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decisions of the Court had actually eradicated and removed the basis from a 
legalistic point of view of the rationale by which separate but equal facilities 
had been upheld. In such decisions as Sweatt vs. Painter (which involved col- 
leges) or Shelley vs. Kramer, the restrictive racial covenants case, or Smith vs. 
Allwright,!* the most opposite precedent, the Court had systematically given 
grounds for indicating that the concept of separate but equal was not in accord- 
ance with the dictates of the Constitution. At the same time the Court was thus 
systematically indicating its evaluation of social conditions in the country itself. 

There was a good deal of evidence that such a decision would now be 
socially acceptable. Where only a decade earlier the blight of segregation still 
persisted in such states as New Jersey and Kansas, there had been a general 
retreat in those areas of the North which had permissive segregation. Desegre- 
gation had been accomplished in the parochial schools of St. Louis. The decision 
ending the white primary, on paper and in part in fact, had been accepted, 
without violence at least, on the part of southerners. Admission of Negro stu- 
dents to graduate schools had been accomplished on a large scale with much 
greater acceptance than had been believed possible. This was the background 
that led to the decision, a composite of all of these elements. 

In the blending process the judge may mix the different ingredients and may 
compensate the lack of one ingredient with an overdose of the other. A clearcut 
distortion from a verbal point of view of an injunction of either the Constitu- 
tion or the laws can be accomplished if the social conditions are ripe for it. 
Thus the Constitution provides that there shall be no limitation on the right to 
bear arms; but social conditions which render this provision of no great im- 
portance had led to acceptance of a clearcut violation of the words of the Con- 
stitution. On the other hand, the fairly explicit words of the Constitution pro- 
tecting freedom of speech and press have enabled justices to defend these rights 
in excess of their abilities to defend other provisions in the face of hostile 
reaction. But violent distortion of the words in the face of public opposition 
violates expectations and challenges social patterns of behavior for judges on 
two levels, and thus is difficult, if not impossible, to sustain for long. 

Thus a realistic summary on the whole is that norms leave the judges with 
a wide range of discretion within a penumbra of control by semantic norms. 
Any analysis, though, must agree on this point that norms do not interpret 
themselves and do leave a degree of judicial creativity and control. This has 
been recognized by the judges themselves in a number of cases. So, for example, 
Judge Hutchison of the federal circuit court in Texas has observed ‘‘we say the 
courts don’t make the laws but, of course, they do.” 15 

When coupled with social and political realities, the materials of legalism 
leave a much narrower band of choice for the judges. But again, since social 
and political conditions do not interpret themselves they must be themselves 

#4 Smith vs. Allwright, 321 U.S. 649 (1944) outlawed the white primary. 

8 Southern School News, December, 1955, p. 5. 
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interpreted by the judges. This raises another serious problem of measurement 
of the degree of judicial freedom and creativity. 

This process of interpretation of social realities though is not a one-sided 
one; for there exists a recognized channel of feedback. Like every other ab- 
stracted norm the legal norm must be translated into concrete action on the 
lower level. The directive goes from the higher courts to the lower courts and 
there is constantly reinterpreted. The lower courts then initially must judge 
whether there is compliance with the directive. Thus the lower courts are in 
the position of interpreting the meaning of the directive and of interpreting the 
degree of social compliance with it. In doing so they exert a force upon the 
higher courts. Similarly there is popular discussion and evaluation as well as 
professional discussion and evaluation in the law journals and in professional 
circles. All of this is a process by which the judge must measure the success of 
his rationale and the degree of coherence that he has given to his effort to 
combine the elements of verbalism and of reality. 


IV 


B’ ANALYZING both the strengths and the weaknesses of the judges and by 
recognizing the elements of individual will we are not thereby depriving 
the judicial process of its effectiveness. On the contrary by moving to a deeper 
understanding we are moving toward a more successful implementation of its 


purpose. That at least has been the hope of the Supreme Court since 1937. So 
we find that in judicial opinion there is an increasing tendency for judges to 
make their stands clearer and their reasons for their stands obvious. This is 
reflected in the drive backed by the Chief Justice for a substantive report to 
Congress on the accomplishments of the Supreme Court from year to year with 
discussion of decisions included. It is also reflected in the style of decision and 
in the court’s effort to make clear its stands on various matters. It is this desire 
that, of course, led the justices into the trap of writing the decision of Brown 
vs. Board of Education (on desegregation) as directed “to the hearts as well 
as to the minds” of men. The mention of social problems allowed opponents 
of the decision to attack the decision bitterly, as being based upon one-sided, 
irrelevant social science data. From a legal point of view, since precedents were 
adequately cited, these items were mainly incidental buttressing to the frame- 
work of the basic decision. But it was nevertheless a constructive contribution 
from a longer-range point of view. Here we had an example of the court trying 
to explain to the public the mysteries of legal decision and an explanation of 
the forces that motivated it to act as it did. In so doing the court made clear 
some of the difficulties of legal processes and in so doing acquainted the public 
with some of the semantic difficulties. Indeed the entire segregation contro- 
versy is so significant precisely because it also offers to the public a deeper under- 
standing of the mysteries of the judicial process and of the force of semantic 
norms. 
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oo EFFECTIVENESS of legal norms cannot be definitively evaluated in theo- 
retical terms alone. The dimensions, though, can be spelled out for trans- 
lation into testing of the operations of individual rules and their effectiveness. 
A number of problems regarding the effectiveness of rules involves semantics 
directly. These include: (1) the process of the formation of legal norms; (2) 
the assignment of a controversy to the domain of a particular rule; (3) the 
process of interpretation by different sets of authorities. 

A number of the dimensions of judicial effectiveness at first sight relate to 
“objective conditions.” But a significant part of what is called social reality 
relates to the value systems of individuals. Further, existing social conditions 
and the effects of a decision must be interpreted by the judge in the light of his 
own value systems. A good part of the ‘‘objective” situation is thus concerned 
with subjective evaluations. There is, however, built into the judicial process a 
continuous ‘‘feedback”’ system which mitigates some of this subjectivity. 

The judge is faced with a continuous need for innovation, since existing 
rules never can automatically classify and deal with a situation beforehand. At 
the same time, if he creates an impression of free creativity he violates the value 
systems of individuals and their expectation of judicial conduct. A major func- 


tion of the judiciary is to find the linguistic means to bridge skillfully this 
dilemma. 





PATTERNS OF LANGUAGE Not MATCHED BY 
PATTERNS OF THOUGHT 
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GENERAL SEMANTICS: 
An Italian Philosopher's View 


FRANCESCO BARONE * 


| geen streams of contemporary philosophy have devoted study to the 
requirements of control and clarification in the use of language. The neo- 
positivism, the British school of analysis, and the American analytical movement 
are representative of those philosophical currents for which the specific task of 
philosophy is that of linguistic clarification. A historian of philosophy must be 
cautious about asserting the unity of the general movement of analytical philoso- 
phy, but this does not prevent him from recognizing the effective unity expressed 
in the common concern for control and clarification in the use of language. The 
philosophical movements to which we refer have also been characterized by a 
more or less vigorous polemic against the traditional, “academic” type of 
philosophy. In the past the centers of these activities were the universities at 
Prague and Vienna. Today the centers are at Cambridge, Oxford, and Chicago. 
These analytical movements have a purely technical nature which limits them to 
citcles of professional students. Consequently, they have not had an immediate 
and profound impact upon the wide reaches of the surrounding culture. 

In contrast to these currents of technical, analytical philosophy, we find a 
non-technical philosophical development of American origin: general semantics. 
It has the character of a broader social and cultural movement. Its center of 
coordination is the International Society for General Semantics, which is devoted 
to ‘the encouragement of scientific research and theoretical inquiry into non- 
Aristotelian systems and general semantics.’ The official organ of the Society is 
the journal, ETC.: A Review of General Semantics, ‘‘an international quarterly 
concerned with the role of language and other symbols in human behavior and 
in human affairs.” 

General semantics has in common with the analytical movement mentioned 
above the recognition of the crucial importance of a critical revision of the 


* Francesco Barone is professor of theoretical philosophy at the University of Pisa; 
author of I] neopositivismo logico (1953), Nicolai Hartmann nella filosofia del Novecento 
(1957) and Logica formale e logica trascendentale (1957). His article, “La semantica 
generale,” first appeared in Semantica (1955, No. 3) of Archivio di Filosofia (Rome). 
The translation is by WALTER E. STUERMANN, associate professor of philosophy at the 
University of Tulsa. 
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symbolism by which man objectifies his many activities. Its distinctive charac- 
teristics are that (1) it does not limit itself to the theoretical aspects of the 
science of meaning, (2) it is greatly concerned with the practical applications 
of the sciences of language and with the social aspects of the science of meaning, 
(3) it desires the renovation of the conditions of human life, and (4) it pro- 
motes the increase of the individual's knowledge of the multiplicity of the rela- 
tions between man and his natural and social environment. The adjective 
“general,” which modifies the term ‘‘semantics,’’ serves precisely to specify the 
practical, social intent of the movement and to distinguish it from similarly 
named disciplines—for instance, that of “logical semantics,’ developed par- 
ticularly by Alfred Tarski and Rudolf Carnap—which moves along a narrower, 
more carefully delineated path to the construction of formal systems.1 


1 The relations of general semantics to other disciplines (logical semantics, linguistic 
semantics, etc., which center their interests on the theory of meaning are set forth clearly 
in the articles of A. Rapoport and S. I. Hayakawa, ““What Is Semantics?” and “Semantics, 
General Semantics, and Related Disciplines,” published first in ETC. and later printed in 
Language, Meaning and Maturity (New York, 1954), pp. 3-18 and 19-37. Rapoport 
underlines the insistence with which the “academicians” of semantic research and the 
followers of general semantics affirm the diversity of their positions. While semantic 
studies are related to philosophy of language and theory of knowledge, general semantics 
intends to be an empirical science of man. The enthusiasm with which the followers of 
general semantics receive such a science makes the movement something of a cult or 
religious reformation group analogous to many others which flower in the American scene. 
According to Rapoport, there are, nevertheless, certain affinities between the theoretical 
motives of general semantics and the technical research of Russell, Richards, Wittgenstein, 
Carnap, Morris, Tarski, and others working in the various areas of logic, epistemology, 
psychology, and linguistics. The similarity is not found so much in some single or par- 
ticular characteristic but in the general intellectual orientation and in the adoption of 
scientific attitudes and methods in coping with human problems. Hayakawa, on the other 
hand, accents above all the aspect of cultural synthesis as the peculiar characteristic of 
general semantics: “Most of the inquiries into language, thought, and behavior so far 
enumerated would largely have remained hidden from public notice—indeed, would 
largely have remained isolated from each other—had it not been for ‘general semantics,’ a 
body of theory which was the direct inspiration of most of the popular educators and 
writers who from 1938 on made semantics a familiar term in the United States” (p. 26). 
The spread of popular interest in general semantics was in part.connected with the problem 
“of evaluating propaganda, which aided especially by radio, had reached an unprecedented 
degree of pervasiveness and influence” (p. 19). The clamor of propagandistic motives 
and the use of them by demagogues in political affairs excited a special interest in ‘‘the 
stuff of which public opinion and propaganda are made, namely, words and symbols and 
their influence on thought” (p. 19). The synthesis of the theory of meaning and of 
language thus appears to general semantics to be an efficient instrument for use on the 
problems of social communication. The importance of general semantics for the culture 
of our time is indicated by Hayakawa (‘‘Foreword” to Language, Meaning and Maturity, 
pp. Viii-ix) by means of a comparison with the cultural significance of Marxist theory and 
psychoanalytical theory. Semantics has a similar social result on a new level. “What is 
contended is merely that, while there are abundant studies of ‘culture and personality’ 
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The significance of general semantics is not a subject for investigation from 
the point of view of the history of philosophy in the strict sense. It is subject- 
matter for the history of culture in general, that is to say, of the diffusion and 
of the application in the complex of human activities of those themes which 
dominate the Weltanschauungen or the Weltauffassungen of a given epoch, or 
of those methodological procedures which, in a certain period of history, are 
acknowledged as the proper activity of philosophy. A parallel situation, partially 
illuminating by way of comparison, is found in the cultural aspects of existen- 
tialism in Europe. They have their roots in the ground of technical existentialist 
philosophy. But, as it developed, existentialism became more a practical mood 
and tenor of life than a doctrinal elaboration. The analogy is, however, only 
partial, because the popular diffusion of general semantics corresponds to a men- 
tality and to aspirations more diverse than those which favor existentialism. A 
significant testimony to this was given by the observations of Whitaker T. 
Deininger in his review of the English translation (1948) of Simone de Beau- 
voir's The Ethics of Ambiguity (ETC., XI [Spring, 1954], 231): 


There is here a nihilistic paralysis of will, fascinated by the study of 
its own neurotic condition, and willing to take the latter as ethically 
normative rather than as a temporary pathological situation which ethical 
analysis must help to solve. It is Hegel without faith in Reason; human- 
ism with a pathological view of man; pragmatism without scientific 
methods; Kant without the Kantian pietistic faith in spite of the Kantian 
antinomies; and courage lacking a firm goal. In short, Simone de Beau- 
voir’s man is the patient willing to continue the tortures of the psycho- 
analytic couch rather than the analyst struggling to achieve the patient's 
recovery. One fears that if Miss de Beauvoir's views are true here, they 
mark the end not only of ethics based on reason but perhaps of an entire 
civilization and epoch. 


Faith in scientific methods, optimistic confidence in their efficacy to improve 
the conditions of human life, and hope of the achievement of a rationally 
founded and free society are characteristics of American mentality which find 
concrete expression in the gradual spread of general semantics. The American 
disposition, in face of the crisis of modern civilization and its acute manifesta- 
tion in World War II and in the post-war period, is to refuse to idolize the 
crisis and to continue firm in the conviction that the scientific organization of 
human relations and of their symbolic forms can smash the obstruction of oppos- 
ing ideologies. 





which take into account both psycho-sexual and socio-cultural experience, there are not, 
as yet, enough studies which take also into account the linguistic aspects of that experience. 
Language—including the structurings of perception and experience which language dic- 
tates—occupies a far more important role in the formation of human experience than has 
yet been acknowledged by the majority of students of the social and psychological 
sciences.” 
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Ww THE SUCCESS and popularity of general semantics is strictly connected 
with the prevailing historical situation, the beginning of the movement is 
to be found in the publication in the United States of the works of the able and 
esteemed Alfred Korzybski (1879-1950), who in the first post-war era made a 
call for a crusade to renovate man. The Manhood of Humanity and Time- 
Binding: The General Theory appeared, respectively, in 1921 and 1924. In 
1933 the first edition of Science and Sanity: An Introduction to Non-Aristotelian 
System and General Semantics (Lancaster, Pa.) was published. The second edi- 
tion appeared in 1941, and a third in 1948. Science and Sanity established the 
basis, program, and name for the movement, and it remains the fundamental 
text of the followers of general semantics. This same Korzybski propagated his 
ideas by means of courses of study and seminars offered through the Institute of 
General Semantics, in Lakeville, Connecticut, whose founding he had promoted. 
The practical, reformatory orientation of general semantics, the religious tone 
of a crusade for the renovation of humanity, is directly inspired by the work of 
Korzybski, who emphasized the therapeutic functions of his doctrines. Human 
society contains a group of institutions, doctrines, methods of education, and 
methods of communication which betray an infantilism, an inadequacy in the 
development of the sciences. A new generation thus finds itself in semantic 
circumstances which are unnatural, which hamper the realization of authentic 
humanity, and which perpetrate a state of pathological abnormality (un-sanity). 
The semantic system is the therapy for such pathological situations. Besides the 
emphasis on the therapeutic aspects of his doctrine, Korzybski insists strongly on 
the theoretic doctrii 's of his system. Semantic therapy requires the support of a 
cautious diagnosis and of a physiological knowledge, that is, without the medical 
metaphor, a basis in an anthropology which consolidates within itself the results 
of many kinds of scientific research into the structure and functions of man. 
The importance of Science and Sanity for the semantics movement rests in 
its having set forth the theoretic foundations: the extensionalist test, the anti- 
aristotelianism, the theory of semantic reactions, and the idea of levels of ab- 
straction. Even today these are the canons of general semantics. The subsequent 
development of the movement was more on the side of its therapeutic rather 
than its theoretic aspects. More and more it turned attention to applications— 
less and less attention was given to a critical appraisal of principles. This turn 
in the orientation of the movement is exhibited in the semantic bibliography: 
Stuart Chase, The Tyranny of Words (New York, 1938); Irving J. Lee, 
Language Habits in Human Affairs (New York, 1941); S. I. Hayakawa, Lan- 
guage in Action (New York, 1941) and the second edition, Language in 
Thought and Action (Chicago, 1949) ; Francis P. Chisholm, Introductory Lec- 
tures on General Semantics (Chicago, 1944); Wendell Johnson, People in 
Quandaries: The Semantics of Personal Adjustment (New York, 1946) ; 
Anatol Rapoport, Science and the Goals of Man: A Study in Semantic Orienta- 
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tion (New York, 1950) and Operational Philosophy (New York, 1953); 
Kenneth S. Keyes, How To Develop Y our Thinking Ability (New York, 1950). 
Since August of 1943, this same emphasis has also found expression in the 
articles in the journal, ETC.: A Review of General Semantics, edited by 
Hayakawa in collaboration with Rapoport, Russell F. W. Smith, John R. Kirk, 
Richard Dettering, and others. A selected number of articles from ETC. were 
republished in 1954 in the volume, Language, Meaning and Maturity: Selections 
from ETC., 1943-53. 

The growing dominance of the practical aspects of general semantics is 
exhibited by the increasing strength of the International Society for General 
Semantics, which acts as the central agency for the work of the semanticists in 
the United States and for numerous chapters in various cities. Its work has 
resulted in the establishment of relations with societies of like interests in Japan, 
South America, and the Scandinavian countries. General semantics has also 
found expression in the public schools, colleges, and universities, for many 
teachers (of subjects from literature to medicine) are members of the Inter- 
national Society. Numerous universities, institutes, and other schools have 
offered courses and lectures in general semantics. These are announced in the 
“Dates and Indexes” section of ETC. The crowning ceremonies of these multi- 
farious activities are periodic congresses and conferences, the last one of which 
was the Second Conference on General Semantics, held June 10 to 12, 1954, at 
St. Louis with the support of the University College of Washington University. 
The program and deliberations of that Conference, which are in part published 
in ETC. (Vols. XI and XII), exhibit clearly the present therapeutic direction of 
the general semantics movement. Of the four general subjects of the Conference, 
only one had to do with theoretical inquiry: “Contributions to Semantic Theory.” 
The other three dealt with problems of applications: ‘Frameworks of Thought,” 
“The Semantic Environment and Human Relations,’ and ‘General Semantics 
and Mental Health.” 2 

An examination of the present status of general semantics shows that two 
currents cross in the movement: the theoretic and the therapeutic, which corre- 
spond, respectively, to the characteristic themes of Science and Sanity and to 
the more significant publications in ETC. A comparison of the two lines of 
development makes it possible to evaluate the coherence of the basis of semantics 
and the consistency of its optimistic, enthusiastic applications. 

2 A similar orientation is found in the character of the articles published in ETC. 
This is exhibited by the sections into which the work Language, Meaning and Maturity 
is divided: I. Introduction (which consists of the articles of Rapoport and Hayakawa, 
“What Is Semantics?” and ‘Semantics, General Semantics, and Related Disciplines,” in 
which there is explicit reference to the Korzybskian theoretical foundations); II. Prob- 


lems of Communication; III. Problems of Education; IV. The Semantic Environment; 
V. The Relation of Language and Thought; VI. Insights and Explorations. 
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II 


_ FUNDAMENTAL orientation of Science and Sanity ® can be defined, in the 
terminology of Korzybski, as an extensional orientation, that is, an adher- 
ence to a method of research which abandons rigidity in the formulation of con- 
ceptions and of hypotheses and does not force experimental data into pre- 
determined schemes. Extensionality does not have the restricted meaning in gen- 
eral semantics which is well-known among students of formal logic (that is, the 
truth-value of compound propositional formulas is determined by the truth-values 
of the component propositions). It has a meaning like that in general epistem- 
ology, such as the logical theme of extensionality propounded by Carnap in 
Der logische Aufbau der Welt (Berlin, 1928): the constitution of a language 
which, like the language of science, neglects the subjective connotations of a 
concept, while emphasizing its denotation. For Korzybski the extensional orien- 
tation is the scientific orientation. It gives full expression to the experimental 
method, which speaks so freely and extensively of “the facts.” The semanticist 
is, therefore, generally suspicious in the face of all forms of rationalism, and 
he has an unconditioned positivistic faith in the truth of “the facts.” The 
empiricism of general semantics is radical: it appeals to facts also to determine 
the validity of logical principles. And in contrast to the trend in philosophy of 
language (which commonly recognizes the analytical nature of logic), it re- 
echoes a type of nineteenth-century positivism (4 la J. S. Mill). 

The adoption of an extensional or scientific orientation carries with it, from 
Korzybski’s point of view, an anti-aristotelian polemic. The object of such a 
polemic is, of course, the logic and ontology of Aristotle, but the significance of 
the semantic anti-aristotelianism goes beyond the specific doctrines of Greek 
thought. It signifies the general opposition, raised upon the results of contem- 
porary science, to the data, formulations, and methods of classical science, the 
science of Euclid and of Newton. According to Korzybski, classical science as 
a whole rested heavily on the conceptual structure of traditional logic.‘ 

The criticism by Korzybski of aristotelian logic does not concern only its 
limits, which are generally recognized in contemporary logic: the restriction of 
the study of validity to the theory of the syllogism among the various types of 
deductive theory, and the unilateral treatment of propositions as being of the 
subject-predicate form. Korzybski’s criticism (taking some liberties with history) 
accuses traditional logic of a basic inexactness, that is, of the acceptance of the 

On the principal work of Korzybski, see the critical discussion by Max Black: 
“Korzybski’s General Semantics,” Language and Philosophy: Studies in Method (Ithaca, 


N. Y., 1949). It is now available in Italian in the translation of P. Salvoni, Linguaggio e 


Filosofia (Milan, 1953). See also the articles of Rapoport and Hayakawa in Language, 
Meaning and Maturity. 


* Cf. S. I. Hayakawa, “What Is Meant by Aristotelian Structure of Language,’ Lan- 
guage, Meaning and Maturity, pp. 217-24. 
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principle of identity and of the use of the copula “is” in the sense of identity. 
The use of these principles has molded man’s habitual thought and behavior and 
even the scientific thought of Western culture. The propositional form, “x is y,” 
inclines toward the identification of the subject and the predicate and habituates 
our nervous systems to the identification of the terms of discourse with their 
designata, of words with things. For example, when many people are confronted 
with the statement, “Tom is a Negro,” they are not guided by an objective con- 
sideration of the person, Tom, but by the identification of Tom with his char- 
acteristic as Negro and by the prejudices connected with such an identification. 
The principle of identity is, therefore, an impetus to a non-extensional orienta- 
tion, to a verbalistic structure of thought which departs from the facts. The first 
postulate of an effective extensional orientation—that is, a non-aristotelian orien- 
tation—is the principle of non-identity. It compares the symbol to a topo- 
gtaphical map of the thing symbolized: “the map is not the territory” (“‘a word 
is not the object of which we speak’’). 

The argument against the principle of identity thus moves clearly on a non- 
logical level. Korzybski is not chiefly concerned with an analysis of the diverse 
meanings of the copula “‘is’’ (analogous, for example, to that offered by Peano, 
in which the “is” of class-inclusion is distinguished from the “is” of class- 
membership). He considers, from the point of view of psychiatry, abnormal 
reactions in our nervous systems provoked by the use of the term. The principle 


of non-identity thus leads to a central idea in the theory of Korzybski: the idea 
of semantic reactions. 


— STUDY of meaning and of language from the perspective of semantic 
reactions is the characteristic which chiefly distinguishes general semantics 
from other currents of semantic research. The determination of the meaning of 
“meaning” ought to be made, according to Korzybski, in a controllable, em- 
pirical manner, with reference to experimental data. Semantics, therefore, con- 
stitutes a scientific discipline in the same way as physics or biology. The mean- 
ings of words and other symbols are the responses of the nervous system (the 
semantic reactions) to the symbols considered as stimuli. The responses depend 
on the characters of the symbols as well as on the conditions of the receiving 
nervous systems. Semantic reactions are natural facts and they therefore con- 
stitute a domain for physiological inquiry. Nevertheless, semantic reactions can 
present a pathological aspect, an aspect of abnormality, such as, for example, 
the identification indicated by Korzybski in the use of the term “to be.” The 
determination of the normal or the abnormal in reactions cannot be effected 
solely in the realm of neurological research. It requires also an examination of 
the relations between symbols and things symbolized and of the specific manner 
in which symbols represent their designata. In the final analysis it also demands 
an understanding of the structure of the designata themselves. 
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Now the source of all the stimuli to which the nervous system responds is 
the real world, which is constituted of ‘‘scientific objects.” It is that objective 
structure which is totally independent of the perceiving subject. These scientific 
objects are described in accord with the most recent developments, as Korzybski 
understands them, of modern science. The real object, for example, a “real 
apple,” which is “beyond our brains,” is “‘a mad dance of ‘electrons,’ which is 
different every instant, which never repeats itself, which is known to consist of 
extremely complex dynamic processes of very fine structure, acted upon by, and 
reacting upon, the rest of the universe, inextricably connected with everything 
else and dependent on everything else’’ (Science and Sanity, p. 387). The 
objects of common sense, of which we speak in our language, using adjectives 
to denote their characteristics, and of which we form subject-predicate proposi- 
tions, are not the “‘real’’ objects. They are ‘‘abstractions,” obtained by abandoning 
the infinite characteristics of the microscopic structure and as the result of the 
physico-chemical processes of our nervous systems. The “apple” which we smell, 
see, and touch is an abstraction from the microscopic processes of the “‘real 
apple,” and the characteristics which we ascribe to it are not characteristics of 
the external world but of our brain. The common object is a reduction, a sta- 
tistical effect of a matrix of real events. The process of abstraction is carried 
even further when we move from the common-sense apple to the name, “‘apple.” 
“The object is not the event but an abstraction from it, and the label is not the 
object nor the event but a still further abstraction” (Science and Sanity, p. 389). 
Inasmuch as there are abstractions of the third, fourth, and higher orders, we 
find symbols of symbols, symbols of symbols of symbols, et cetera. Consequently, 
language is a complex stratification of abstractions and the different orders of 
abstraction are not reducible to a single level. At the base of the different orders 
there is always the scientific object. The abstractions are like vague shadows 
cast by a remote object. 

The physical and physiological foundations of the theory of semantic reac- 
tions and the doctrine of levels of abstractions are of crucial importance for 
general semantics, especially for its therapeutic functions. Infantilism and the 
inability to fulfill, in face of the developments of science, the greater part of 
human behavior depend, for Korzybski, on man’s lack of knowledge of the 
reductive character of semantic reactions and of the plurality of the orders of 
abstraction. In the absence of this knowledge, man identifies an illusory world 
constructed by¢the nervous system with the world of scientific reality. Re-educa- 
tion in semantic behavior thus involves a desertion of the habit of aristotelian 
identification. To the first non-aristotelian postulate (“the map is not the terri- 
tory”) are added two other postulates: “the map does not represent all of the 
territory’’ and “a map is self-reflexive.” They indicate, respectively, the reductive 
character of semantic reactions and of all symbolism and the possibility of a 
discourse on discourse, that is, of a generalization concerning our semantic 
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behavior from the logical theory of types thrust forward by Russell for the 
solution of antinomies. The third postulate is based on the image of an ideal 
map. In representing the territory, such a map ought to represent even itself, 
if it is a part of the territory. This sets up an unending series of representations 
of representations: the principle of self-reflexiveness indicates that the process 
of symbolizing is an open-ended process. The unending process is articulated in 
distinctions between the various levels of symbols: language, is for talking 
about things; language, is for talking about language, ; et cetera. The use of 
indices, quotation marks, and of “etc.” (to indicate the non-totality of the 
representation) are part of the collection of pedagogical devices appointed by 
Korzybski for the re-education of semantic behavior and for the transition to a 
non-aristotelian synthesis in terms of the three postulates of general semantics. 


lI’ ONE CONSIDERS the collection of theoretical arguments which Korzybski 
places at the base of his therapeutic program and which we have tried to 
describe briefly, numerous critical objections arise. The presuppositions and de- 
velopments of all the discussions which express the three semantic postulates do 
not maintain the same open-mindedness and they arouse the impression of being 
the product of an amateur enthusiasm for the results of contemporary science. 
This judgment is confirmed by certain admissions of the followers of Korzybski. 
Thus Rapoport (‘What Is Semantics?” Language, Meaning and Maturity, p. 7) 
affirms that in Science and Sanity Korzybski “often refers to events on the 
‘colloidal level,’ to the functions of the cerebral cortex and of the thalamus, 
without corroborating his statements by evidence acceptable to workers in 
colloid chemistry or in neurophysiology. He makes a critique of the foundations 
of mathematics which has not impressed many mathematicians. He speaks with 
assurance about the power of the physico-mathematical method in science, but 
his work does not contain any mathematical derivations. One can understand 
why his book and particularly his lectures have irritated many conscientious 
scientists.” 

The presence in the thought of Korzybski of points which re-echo funda- 
mental motives of the modern methodology of logical and experimental science 
—the thesis of extensionality, the theory of types, the operational method—has 
not in the last analysis that positive value upon which Rapoport insists. The 
tendency of Korzybski to generalize such ideas, which in scientific methodology 
are applied to clearly delineated and definite problems, and to provide a physico- 
neurological foundation results in an empirical-genetic explanation of symbolism 
which is foreign to the purposes of the methodology. 

Indeed, it is the very attempt to rest the genetic foundations of symbolism 
on neurology which places the theoretical conceptions of Korzybski in crisis. 
In Korzybski’s work we do not find chiefly a proper modern logico-empirical 
orientation and methodology, but the structure of a dogmatic scientific meta- 
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physics of the nineteenth-century type. The explanation of symbolism as a 
nervous process of reduction and abstraction from the extra-symbolic reality of 
the “scientific object” presupposes the possibility of an absolute and definitive 
determination of the structure in question. That is, it presupposes a firm meta- 
physical confidence. The supposed extra-symbolic “scientific reality” is itself the 
result of an extremely refined symbolic representation. Consequently, the neuro- 
logical explanation of symbolism reduces to a colossal vicious circle. In “Kor- 
zybski’s General Semantics’ (Language and Philosophy, pp. 240-241), Max 
Black says: 


The characteristics ascribed to the scientific object, energy, electric and 
magnetic charge, and so on, are by no means experienced directly at what 
Korzybski calls the “unspeakable” level. They are, on the contrary, defined 
in terms of complicated manipulations of scientific instruments and calcu- 
lated with the help of theoretical physics of a very high degree of ab- 
stractness. Now if we should assert, with Korzybski, that all abstractions 
are ‘‘manufactured by the nervous system” we should be compelled to say 
also that the “mad dance of electrons’’ constituting the scientific object is 
likewise manufactured by the nervous system. . . . We shall have to say, 
if we are to continue to use the language of Korzybski’s account, that the 
common-sense object is manufactured by the nervous system under the 
influence of stimuli from the scientific object, which itself, as a complex 
of abstract characteristics, is also manufactured by the nervous system. . . . 
And we shall have to go a stage further. For the “nervous system’’ itself 
is a physical (or physicochemical) object of a complex sort, whose char- 
acteristics are known to us not directly, but rather by complicated infer- 
ences from observations and physiological theory. To be consistent, there- 
fore, we shall have to say also that the nervous system itself is manufac- 
tured by the nervous system. Or, as Adam said in William Blake’s poem, 
“It is all a vain delusion of the all-creative imagination.” 


Ill 


HE KORZYBSKIAN foundations for an empirical science of meaning are far 

from being convincing, not so much because of marginal inexactitudes, but 
more by reason of certain fundamental commitments. Furthermore, the situation 
does not appear to be improved when one examines closely the large bibliography 
of the followers of Korzybski, among whom the not numerous attempts to modify 
the theories move in the same direction. Such is the case, for example, in the 
writings of Rapoport, who maintains that Korzybski ‘has shown the way’ to an 
“empirical science of man” as the “precursor of an intellectual revolution which 
is just now beginning and which promises to match that of the Renaissance.” 5 


5 Cf. “What Is Semantics?” Language, Meaning and Maturity, pp. 17-18. On the 


proposed modifications of Rapoport, see ‘Technological Models of the Nervous System,” 
ETC., XI (Summer, 1954) 272-83. 
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Cybernetics and mathematical biology—the two new disciplines to which 
Rapoport gives attention—have an unquestionable importance in their specifically 
scientific aspects, because they propose new interpretative models for a range of 
biological and psychological phenomena. Objections can be made only when 
such models become generalized, as the too simple model of Korzybski, into 
definitive and exhaustive schemes of the symbolic activity of man [Tr.: They 
are then no longer considered as models.}. The generalization of the physico- 
nervous scheme blinds one to a characteristic aspect of man’s symbolic behavior: 
the distinction between sign-behavior and symbol-behavior. The theoretic posi- 
tion of general semantics is not well-adapted to the understanding of such a 
distinction because of its implicit positivistic presuppositions. In his first book, 
Korzybski insisted on the difference between man and other organisms—plants 
are energy-binders; animals are space-binders; but man, through the use of 
symbols, is a time-binder, capable of being related to his ancestors and to his 
descendants. In the last analysis, however, an understanding of symbolism in 
terms of ‘‘stimulus-reaction,” which is commensurate with the sign aspect of 
behavior, is an interpretation which specifies a type of reaction common to man 
and the other animals. Animals have the capacity to react with determinate 
behavior to definite signs, but what is exclusively a human characteristic is the 
capacity to fix actively and freely the meanings of a collection of physical signs, 
making in this way symbols. Animals and automata are capable of a complex 
of reactions, even conditioned reactions, within a certain universe of discourse; 
but they lack the capacity to create universes of discourse. Nothing forbids 
inquiry into the physiological conditions of such situations, provided that physio- 
logical reduction does not preclude the recognition of phenomenological data.® 

®On the difference between sign and symbol, see Leslie A. White's article, ‘The 
Symbol: The Origin and Basis of Human Behavior” (Language, Meaning and Maturity, 
pp. 252-63). White does not, however, discuss the contrast which his treatment bears to 
the Korzybskian theoretic foundations. 

An understanding of the creative character of human symbolism permits a more 
adequate evaluation of the symbolic behavior of various organisms and avoids the extreme 
simplification made by the Korzybskian anti-aristotelianism. It is fitting to note that in 
some recent writings of the students of general semantics the anti-aristotelian polemic has 
been tempered, as has been the romantic enthusiasm with which the non-aristotelian lin- 
guistic structures of some primitive peoples are studied (cf. the study of the language of 
the Hopi Indian by Benjamin Lee Whorf, ‘The Relation of Habitual Thought and Be- 
havior to Language,” Language, Meaning and Maturity, pp. 225-51). These studies recog- 
nize that the development of contemporary science was connected with the linguistic 
structure of Indo-European thought. The anti-aristotelianism of general semantics assumes, 
then, a more modest function in the work of the semanticists. This signifies, even if some 
semanticists do not explicitly admit it, a movement of criticism against the neurological 
foundations of symbolism postulated by Korzybski. In this connection we call attention 
to Hayakawa’s “What Is Meant by Aristotelian Structure of Language,” to Rapoport’s 
“To Be or Not To Be” (ETC., XII [Autumn, 1954], 77), and to Richard Dettering’s 
“What Phonetic Writing Did to Meaning” (ETC. XII [Winter, 1955}, 121-36). 
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At the extreme limit of the refusal to recognize phenomenological data there is 
danger of seeing in human language only an unuseful and damaging complica- 
tion of that sign-behavior which, on the level of the animal, is sufficient for the 
satisfaction of vital needs. This is the background which is visible, for example, 
through the veil of humor in the story, “A Gospeltrue Fable,’ by Louis B. 
Salomon (ETC. XII [Autumn, 1954}, 3-11), in which there is an upsetting of 
the legend of the Tower of Babel: the divine punishment which strikes the 
city of Shinar is the institution of a single language, a source of disputes and 
discord, while in the preceding period the citizens, each speaking his own tongue, 
were able to agree and cooperate by means of grimaces, gestures, and grunts. 


ee WEAKNESS of the theoretic foundations of general semantics does not 
signify, however, that the numerous inquiries conducted by semanticists into 
the relations between language and behavior are unimportant. On the contrary, 
they offer a rich phenomenology of symbolism which, along with its applications, 
can be extremely instructive for inquiry into the potentialities and significance 
of symbolism. 

In this direction move the investigators who contribute to the lively journal, 
ETC., which is committed to combating verbal fanaticism and to removing 
cliché-thinking and slogan-thinking, the rigid formulas of language which dry 
up thought in the caverns of conformity. In such a perspective, the therapeutic 
function of semantics presents itself as a call to vigilance and to critical control 
in the use of symbols. The therapy is not construed solely in a strictly clinical 
sense (cf. ‘A Veteran’s Readjustment and Extensional Methods,” Language, 
Meaning and Maturity, pp. 69-83), but in a wider pedagogical sense, either 
with respect to the individual or with respect to the group. In a period such as 
the present, which sees the prevalence of habitual behavior and of mental 
routines, the critical examination of symbolism in its diverse forms by the 
semanticists cannot fail to be beneficial, for example, in the field of education 
(cf. “Newtonian Physics and Aviation Cadets” by A. Rapoport in Language, 
Meaning and Maturity, pp. 84-99), in international relations (cf. “Semantic 
Difficulties in International Communication’ by Edmund S. Glenn in ETC., XI 
{Spring, 1954}, 163-180), in popular forms of art (cf. ‘Popular Songs vs. the 
Facts of Life” by S. I. Hayakawa in ETC., XII [Winter, 1955}, 83-95), and in 
questions of nomenclature (cf. ‘The Name ‘Leprosy’ ” by Frederick C. Lendrum 
in ETC., XII [Autumn, 1954}, 37-57). 

The therapeutic theme of general semantics opens, then, on a horizon of 
many more and more significant possibilities than that which is presented by 
the theoretic theme. It represents an invitation to undertake the examination of 
the problems of symbolism without bestowing upon man, in the name of oppo- 
sition to aristotelianism, another specific metaphysical scheme. 
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THE WAY OF ALL COMMUNICATORS: 
SAMUEL BUTLER ON PAINTING 
AND WRITING 


KEN MACRORIE * 


NE of the unfortunate facts about the “communication field” is that it has 
been newly discovered and yet was always there. A good many men and 
women have been plowing in that field for centuries, and they have produced 
some hardy and beautiful crops. 
Some of us who teach “communication” or work in the “communications 
industry” are becoming a little embarrassed at the cracks made against us by 
intelligent men like William H. Whyte, who said in The Organization Man: 


The scientific formulas for “mass communication,” for example: using 
them we manage to debase our prose, assault our instincts, and insult our 
listeners—but never do we get that sure-fire communion promised for our 
surrender. A poor bargain. 

With our techniques of brainstorming, non-directive counseling, and listening, 
we go our way, kidding ourselves that we have found something new and that 
it is our special prerogative to talk about it. In truth, all these techniques have 
been studied and used for centuries, often by better men than we. 

For example, in this article I will present a number of keen observations 
about communication made by a man who almost never used the word and who 
wrote over seventy-five years ago. I doubt that he would have approved of our 
wide and loose use of the word communication today. Our trouble may be that 
we have taken the word up as one which could define a new field, but have let 
everyone splatter it around the landscape until it has lost its valuable meaning. 
Maybe we need to find a new word. Or the trouble may be that we don’t really 
have a new field at all, or anything that can be usefully called a field or a 
discipline. These are large questions, which I don’t feel qualified to answer at 
this moment; but they are worth thinking about. 





HILE you are mulling over these disturbing thoughts, you might read what 
Samuel Butler said about writing, painting, and thinking—not about 
communication, please note. The collected works of the author of The Way of 
All Flesh number about twenty volumes, in each of which, no matter what the 


* Department of Communication Skills, Michigan State University. Mr. Macrorie’s 
last article for ETC. was “The Process of News Reporting,” in the Summer, 1956, issue. 
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subject—religion, evolution, travel, or literature—he said something about how 
to write or to paint, the two creative acts that fascinated him most. 
For Butler, matter came before manner in all the arts. He said: 


Painting is a language whereby mind is conveyed to mind, if it is not 
this it is nothing. And it all comes to this in the end, that the essence of 
a painting is the feeling with which it was painted; just as the essence 
of a sentence is not its grammar and structure, but the thought it was 
intended to convey. (I, 249)! 


Butler became particularly interested in the principle of omission, perhaps 
because it depended so much upon the law of association, one of his favorite 
subjects. He observed: 


Painting is only possible by reason of association's not sticking to the 
letter of its bond, so that we jump to conclusions, (XX, 138) 


He thought that if a brush stroke or a word were given in art work the 
spectator unconsciously filled in the rest of the details not given, or he under- 
stood what he saw to be only a symbol of something more. It is easy to see, as 
he frequently pointed out, that many principles of painting apply as well to 
writing. The test of a writer or painter was to put down just enough words or 
paint. Butler said: 


If a man has not studied painting, or at any rate black and white draw- 
ing, his eyes are wild; learning to draw tames them. The first step towards 
taming the eyes is to teach them not to see too much. (XX, 137) 


Essential equipment for any artist, thought Butler, was the habit of judicious 
omission. He wrote, “Michael Angelo said the last word; but then he said 
just a word or two over.” 

Giotto was one of his favorite painters, a master of economy, telling in his 
humanness, Butler related the story of a four-year-old girl whose uncle broke 
a promise to take her for a carriage ride. Her comment was, “Mans is all alike.” 
This, said Butler, was “‘Giottesque.” 

But to omit part of what you see or to cut your own work was no easy 
matter, he realized: 


Think of and look at your work as though it were done by your enemy. 
If you look at it to admire it you are lost. . . . Improvement in one’s paint- 
ing depends upon how we look at our work. If we look at it to see where 
it is wrong we shall see this and make it righter. If we look at it to see 
where it is right, we shall see this and shall not make it righter. We can- 
not see it both wrong and right at the same time. (XX, 139-140) 


He saw the paradox that omission and creation are tied together. Pruning 


1 Numbers in parentheses refer to volumes of the Shrewsbury Edition of the Works of 
Samuel Butler, ed. by Henry Festing Jones and A. T. Bartholomew (London: Jonathan 
Cape, 1923-26). Quotations are made with the permission of Jonathan Cape, publisher. 
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may produce new growth. He said that if a writer or painter gets in the habit 
of taking notes whenever he sees something valuable, 


he will become prodigal not of writing—any fool can be this—but of 
omission. You become brief because you have more things to say than 
time to say them in. One of the chief arts is that of knowing what to 


neglect and the more talk increases the more necessary does art become. 
(XX, 101) 


Cutting or omitting not only disposed of underbrush, but at the same time 
produced new ideas, thought Butler. 


A young author is tempted to leave anything he has written through 
fear of not having enough to say if he goes cutting out too freely. But it 
is easier to be long than short. I have always found compressing, cutting 
out, and tersifying a passage suggest more than anything else does. Things 
pruned off in this way are like the heads of the hydra, two grow for every 
one that is lopped off. (XX, 101) 


Yet he never became so obsessed with economy that he forgot the larger fact 
of communication. A man once wrote him, “if I could think to you without 
words you would understand me better.’’ Butler said, ‘But surely in this he was 
thinking to me, and without words, and I did understand him better’’ (XIX, 71). 


gre BUTLER’S remarks about writing are only common sense, the kind 


of sense that both he and his admirer Bernard Shaw have pointed out is 
uncommon, especially in schools. To describe the work of the schools that was 
all form and no content, Butler employed the ugly word “‘academicism.” Com- 
menting on the academic style of a competent line drawing by an Italian boy 
of twelve, he said, 


He has been taught to see nature with an old man’s eyes at once, with- 
out going through the embryonic stages. He has never said his “mans is 
all alike.” (VII, 127) 


He once heard an old lady who had come to wealth suddenly in middle age 
say pompously, 

You see the world, and all that it contains, is wrapped in such curious 
forms, that it is only by a knowledge of human nature, that we can 
rightly tell what to say, to do, or to admire. (VII, 124) 

Butler copied the sentence down, he said, because it was like an academy picture. 
He wanted the beginning writer above all to have something of his own to 


say and to grow slowly in his ability to say it. His suggestion for finding a sub- 
ject is a happy one for the beginner: 


Do not hunt for subjects, let them choose you, not you them. Only do 
that which insists upon being done and runs right up against you, hitting 
you in the eye until you do it. (XX,, 102) 
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He saw principally two artists—the one overtaught, the “academician,” the 
other untaught, the beginner or primitive. He was not against teaching artists, 
but against teaching the wrong things and in the wrong way. He did not think 
the untaught artist always superior to the taught; but he was attracted by the 
virtues of economy, freshness, and vigor that he found in artists who had never 
been inside schools. Taught or untaught, the first-rate artist was at his best 
always an unconscious knower and practitioner of his art. Butler had helped to 
advance in biology the theory of unconscious memory and it seemed to buttress 
his observation that the best art is actually the product of a kind of unconscious 
knowing, built on a solid foundation of the artist's habitual, skillful practice. 
As he said, 


our knowledge and reasonings thereupon, only become perfect, assured, un- 
hesitating, when they have become automatic. . . . Whenever we find 
people knowing that they know this or that, we have the same story over 
and over again. They do not yet know it perfectly. (IV, 35) 


He believed unlearning more difficult than learning, and found that the 
schools often taught students habits that had to be unlearned. In describing the 
way to begin at art, he said try the first door you come to and it probably will 
open many other doors for you. Don’t despair, start in. He admitted in fairness 
that the untaught artist might open the wrong door at the outset. It was, Butler 
agreed, the business of the schools to help men find the right doors immediately, 
but too often they inhibited men so much that they found themselves incapable 
of opening any door at all. 


D° LITTLE THINGS first, said Butler, and the big ones will begin to take care 
of themselves. The important thing is to start in. A man cannot by the 
sole use of a machine called “mind” think up life to put on paper. He has no 
such isolated machine as that, and there is no life independent of his memory 
traces and unconscious knowing or reverie, to be so manufactured by an effort 
of mind. This of course did not mean to a hardheaded communicator like Butler 
that one should not think through his subject, or revise and organize what he 
wrote; but it did plainly mean that one must not be balked by his inability to 
encompass the whole work in his mind at once before he writes a word on 
paper. In The Way of All Flesh he wrote of his hero: 


He did not yet know that the very worst way of getting hold of ideas 
is to go hunting expressly after them. The way to get them is to study 
something of which one is fond, and to note down whatever crosses one’s 
mind in reference to it... . This is not the kind of thing that is taught at 
schools and universities. (XVII, 197) 


He hated sham in writing. He enjoyed letters from one of his friends be- 
cause she was in the habit of passing along examples of pompous writing. She 
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wrote that Mr. Gladstone said he cannot go aboard ship without a “peculiar 
feeling,” and she added, “few people can—but only Mr. Gladstone says it is 
on account of the ‘effective distribution of labour.’ How on earth does he think 
a ship is generally managed?” 

Yet Butler recognized the strange powers of words. The most commonplace 
statements he found thought-provoking; the most luxurious imagery he found 
full of literal good sense. He wrote, ‘But surely painting can afford to be done a 
little badly better than sculpture can,” and then he added, “When I say ‘surely’ I 
suppose it means that I am not sure about this.”” And again, “So a nurse tells her 
child she should like to eat it. Eating is a mode of love, and vice versa.” In re- 
ligion and biology he had to deal with philosophical concepts that were seldom 
expressed precisely enough for him. “What is meant by ‘New’?’’ he said. “Con- 
sider this and you will be in a mess before you know where you are.” 


_ OWN STYLE is praised even by his detractors. It is unusual to find 
a man commenting on writing and at the same time being his own first-rate 
example. When he turned his matter-of-fact, conversational habit to the trans- 
lation of the Odyssey, he caught the true mischievous spirit of the story of the 


great liar. He has Ulysses (as he insisted on calling him, rather than Odysseus) 
say: 


And I answered, “Circe, how can you expect me to be friendly with 
you when you have just been turning all my men into piss? And now that 
you have got me here myself, you mean me mischief when you ask me 


to go to bed with you, and will unman me and make me fit for nothing. 
I shall certainly not consent to go to bed with you unless you will first 
take your solemn oath to plot no further harm against me.” 

So she swore at once as I had told her, and when she had completed 
her oath then I went to bed with her. (XV, 155) 


He knew very well that a great story must be given a new translation for a new 
age if it is to hold the immediacy that rightfully belongs to it, so he did not 
consider his to be the final one. ‘‘He who would write a translation like those of 
the Elizabethans,” he said, “must above all things else avoid Elizabethanisms.” 

Briefly, Samuel Butler's advice to beginning writers was: choose your sub- 
ject only if it forces itself upon you; learn little things first; know the limita- 
tions of language in analogy and omission; be straightforward, economical, and 
clear; strive to become an unconscious knower in your art. Everywhere in his 
works he writes according to these lights; for example, ‘The pursuit of knowl- 
edge can never be anything but a leap in the dark, and a leap in the dark is a 
very uncomfortable thing’ (XX, 204). 

—This from a man whose first book, Erewhon, was published in 1872. He 
was a writer. Which is a damn sight better than being a communicator. 





OBSERVATIONS 


ROBERT R. HUBACH * 


PROEM 


H™ are some verses to take for their worth; 
It is easy to see their semantical birth, 

But perchance if they seem “‘unpoetic”’ to you, 
Reader one, realize, is not reader two. 


STATESMAN 


Old Schnoodlekrantz is smart enough 
To be our candidate; 

But Mike's a guy whose name they'll like: 
Let’s have him head the slate. 


THE ART OF LETTERS 


Mrs. Slip-Slop 
Did a flip-flop 
From the tip-top 
Of the stair... . 
Writers ever 
Will endeavor 
To be clever— 
So BEWARE! 


DE AMORE 


Love to the poet Shelley seemed 

A word too much profaned to use: 

If love means love of wife or child, 

Why “love” desserts, cars, pets, or booze? 


* Associate Professor of English, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. 
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ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


“Keep your powder dry” ; 
She read this good advice; 

So ever since she’s not been kissed: 
Wet powder isn’t nice. 


CAREER 


At twenty-one the boy was told, 
“Succeed and get ahead.” 

They found him there at fifty-one, 
Boss at his desk—but dead. 


COMMUNICATION 


“Gooley wirps the wimbot” ; 
Meaningless, you say; 
Any deeper meaning 
In ‘Howdy, pleasant day’’? 


VALUE SYSTEM 


Say, “Good, Good, Good,” 
Fifty times until 

It sounds completely strange 
And means completely nil. 


SELF-CONCEPT 


Since A is not A 

And damn is not damn 

And what people think 

About Sam is not Sam, 

My thoughts of myself 

Are not what I am. 
(Damn!) 





COMMUNICATION AS 
INTERACTION AND TRANSACTION: 
A Behavioral Description 


CLYDE W. DOW * 


peas ALL the ills of the world would be resolved and eventually vanish if 
adequate communication could only take place between and among people 
seems to be the view expressed by some enthusiastic writers and speakers. At 
the other end of the scale are those who maintain that if mankind would just 
“get the right attitude” toward his fellow men, then communication would 
apparently be unnecessary to achieve an eternal state of bliss. 

The first point of view seems to be based on the thought, ‘Give me the 
right word and the right accent and I will move the world.” This view neglects 
the fundamental attitudes and desires of people in response to communication. 
Most of us are aware that communication may—but does not necessarily—change 
the attitudes a person holds. We are also equally aware that often communication 
seems to be ineffective in influencing or modifying attitudes which are already 
held. 

The second point of view, which may be expressed in the phrase “‘love will 
find a way”—without communication?—of solving all problems seems to be 
equally ineffective, and sometimes disastrous where human relations are con- 
cerned, Yet in some cases such attitudes seem to be effective in establishing 
rapport between individuals. That these attitudes do not always work is demon- 
strated frequently in those cases where the attitude is sincere but the participants 
cannot agree, and the result is misunderstanding and possibly most unfriendly 
relations. 

What seems to be needed is an approach that will permit both the attitudes 
held and skill in communication to be reciprocally influential in the complexities 
of everyday living. The description, or theory, of communication presented here 
seeks to conceptualize communication, whether it be linguistic or non-linguistic, 
as being part of the individual. It seeks also to reveal how communication may 
or may not become incorporated into the individual because of factors in the 

* Dr. Dow is professor of communication skills at Michigan State University. He 


writes, “My belief that communication should be classed with the behavioral sciences is 
largely responsible for the point of view presented in this article.” 
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total environment, chief of which is the individual’s own perception of that 
environment. 

Additionally it should be noted that whereas most discussions of communica- 
tion tend to focus on the sender—he who speaks, writes, signals, etc.—we shall 
be concerned primarily with the receiver—he who sees, hears, touches, etc. 


N BRIEF DEFINITION, “communication” is a name we give to an interaction 

or transaction which takes place when some stimulus (or stimuli) either 
external or internal, plays upon an individual either at or below the normally 
considered perceptual level. We shall give our attention primarily to the ‘‘con- 
scious” level, but there seem to be times when we become “aware” or conscious 
of a number of stimuli which have been playing upon us and which probably 
have been influencing us prior to the time they came to our awareness. Com- 
munication is not conceived to be entirely or essentially “linguistic.” Linguistic 
communication—the use of words—merely restricts the area of consideration or 
focus; it is only one of many types of interaction or transaction. 


FIGURE 1 


COMMUNICATION AS INTERACTION: THE RECEPTIVE PROCESS 


—_ D 








A= you, your''self” or me, my- D = an “object,” real or symbolic. A book, paint- 
“self,” or an experimental ing, statue, scene, dance, photograph, a 
animal, etc. breeze, an odor, a red traffic light, a field of 

waving grain, spoken or printed words; any- 

C=the interaction between a thing which stimulates a sense organ. Note 
person and the “object.” that D is “unchanged” by the communication 

act. 


» pm SIMPLEST form of communication is represented in Figure 1, which dia- 
grams communication as interaction. ‘A’ represents an individual. The circle 
represents “all” that this individual is. It will be discussed below. “D” repre- 
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sents an object or an event or an object-event. ““C’”’ represents the interaction we 
call communication. Note that “C’” is shown as coming from and returning to, 
as well as being a part of “A.” The parts “A,” “C”’ and “D” are interrelated 
in the communication act, and together they may be said to constitute an 
environment. 

To translate Figure 1 into linguistic symbols, let us begin by talking about 
“A.” This circle represents you, or your “‘self,’”’ all of you. This “you” includes 
all of your beliefs and knowledge—true or false—your attitudes, your purposes, 
your concept of your role in the situation, your opinion of the object, event, or 
other person, the message, the media, etc., etc. Second, and of great importance, 
“A” includes your habitual perceptive habits in this and similar situations. Thus 
you will tend to perceive “DD” according to your own frame of reference, and 
as you are in the habit of perceiving it in similar situations. A third aspect 
is a refinement of perception, and includes how you may perceive yourself in 
relation to the situation. You may perceive the situation as “friendly,” ‘‘hostile”’ 
or “neutral,” and you may perceive yourself as “involved” or “uninvolved” ; 
additionally you may perceive yourself as being “‘superior’’ or “inferior,” and 
you may thus have a desire to “‘move toward,” “against” or ‘‘moye away from” 
the object, event, or person(s) represented by “D” in the environment. And 
last, before leaving a consideration of you as represented by “A,” we should 
note that you are part of the total environment, not external to it. Any “changes” 


in you will therefore automatically be changes in some aspect of the “environ- 
ment” or situation. 


Let us now turn our attention to “D.” “D”’ represents an object-event. (It may 
also represent a person, but let us leave that for later discussion.) This object- 
event may be “‘real” or “symbolic.” As a real object it may represent any of the 
following: a field of waving grain, a breeze on your cheek, a sports car, a 
photograph, the sound of a “babbling brook,” the stimulation of the vestibular 
sense from moving in an elevator, etc. (It may also represent a maze that a rat 
is running in. In which case we need to consider “A” as the experimental rat.) 
As a “symbolic” object-event it may be a red traffic light, the print in a book, 
an octagonal highway stop sign, an abstract painting, etc. The chief factor that 
were should note here is that ‘‘D’” is unchanged or un-influenced by the commu- 
nication act. When we read a book, the book itself does not change materially 
because we have read it. The symbolic arrangement of black marks is the “‘same’’ 
after reading as before. (Obviously, the book may have deteriorated physically ; 
ie., we may have torn a page; it is older; etc.) Likewise when we look at a 
field of waving grain, or at the shiny new sports car, our looking has not changed 
either of them. The change, if any, takes place in us. 

“C” represents the interaction we have called communication. Observe that 
“C” comes from “A,” goes to “D,” and then returns to “A.” This “flow” repre- 
sents perceptual-meaning rather than the physical stimulation upon any of the 
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senses. Your individual sense stimulation is conditioned, or channeled or colored 
by you. Or to put it another way: what you perceive by way of your sense organs 
is determined by “‘a/l’” that you are at that moment of the communicative act. 
You bring to the act of receiving (and perceiving) the “communication” all 
of the attitudes, habits, etc. which we noted when discussing “A.” It is through 
this screen of experience that you project your own perceptions of the “object” 
(or event, or person) from yourself to, or into, the “object” and back to your- 
self to give the meaning that you receive from the “object.” 


7. a particular act is to be labeled communication or not depends 
upon the individual who is to receive the stimuli. (Later we shall see that 
the sender is also involved, but at the present we shall be concerned only with 
the receiver.) For the act of communication to take place there must be an 
“agreement” between the receiver and the “object.” Attention must be part of 
this agreement. For example, the student who is daydreaming with his book 
open before him is failing to communicate with the particular book. He may 
be communicating with himself, but before he can receive the particular com- 
munication in the book he must make an “agreement”? with himself and the 
book that he will go through the process of what is called reading. The same 
is true of listening; a similar pact must be made by a person with the speaker. 
In both of these cases, however, the amount and quality of what he will receive 
by this communication are influenced not only by the content of the book or 
the lecture, but by the attitude which he holds toward the author, the subject 
matter, his own information, his sensitivities, etc., etc. 

Before leaving Figure 1, let us refer to our experimental rat once more: 
the rat running a maze is communicating to and with himself by senses of sight, 
touch, and possibly by smell. In a similar manner a human being who is trying 
to solve a problem is also communicating with himself. It would seem that 
“thinking” and “communicating” are different aspects of a similar process or 
act. A person “thinking” is apparently a person “communicating” with himself. 
And all that he is is involved in that communication-thinking. 


fp DIFFERENCES that arise in communication, or the differences in interpre- 
tation of the “same” object or event are to be expected. We may say that 
differences are normal expectations. Kilpatrick has indicated that “two or more 
people can never perceive in identical ways, and they perceive similarly only to 
the extent that their past experiences and purposes are similar.” 2 Thus you may 
not expect another to obtain the same meanings from a statement or an act or 
a scene that you do. You may like or dislike, or even have no reaction to the 


1 Earl C. Kelley, “Education is Communication,” ETC., XII (Summer, 1955), 248-256. 


? F. P. Kilpatrick, “Perception Theory and General Semantics,” ETC., XII (Summer, 
1955), 257-264. 
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response of the other person, but to expect that his interpretation will be 
“exactly” like yours is a highly improbable expectation. 

Let us make “D” more specific by saying that it represents the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado at Bright Angel Point. To you it ““communicates’’ beauty, in- 
spiration, geologic information, etc. This is why “C” has been shown to be 
large. The amount and/or quality of information is extensive. To “B” it “com- 
municates” practically nothing; it is simply ‘‘a hole in the ground.” Each person 


FIGURE 2 


THE DIFFERENT INTERPRETATIONS OF THE “SAME” OBJECT OR EVENT 














“A” represents you. “D” represents a single object, event, 
“B” represents some other person. peaeen, 


“C” again represents the interactive process between “A” and “D,” and between “B” and 


“D.” Note that “C” as shown in relation to “A” is much larger than “C” as shown in 
relation to “B.” 


brings to the object to be perceived his own “‘self” and he projects into it and 
receives from it different impressions, information, etc. 

All of the above has not meant to imply that communication is impossible, 
but it does intend to indicate that communication, if it is to be accurate—in the 


sense that accuracy means an approximation of the same interpretation—is ex- 
tremely difficult. 
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| us SAY that “E” represents a man digging a ditch. You watch him from 
a distance. He stops to “lean on his shovel.” He lifts a few shovelfuls of 
dirt and then stops again. He lights a cigarette and looks down at the hole he 
is excavating. You observe his behavior for some time, and then you say to 
yourself, or to someone else, “Lazy fellow, there.’ You may or may not be 
“right,” but you have read into his actions a meaning that is derived from your 
own background of experience, your attitude at the time, etc. Your perception of 
this act is a communication interaction between you and what you observed in 


much the same way that was shown in Figure 1. Therefore, ‘E’” could also be 
labeled “D.” 


FIGURE 3 


A PERSON COMMUNICATING TO ANOTHER PERSON WITHOUT AWARENESS 
OF THE INTERACTION 


“A” represents you. ‘“C’ represents the “E” represents some other per- 
communicated meaning. son “behaving” in some 

way. He may be unaware 

You see and/or hear the actions and/or speech of “E” that you are observing. 
and ascribe (project) meaning into the behavior. Compare “D” in Figure 1. 


If you meet some one you think you know as you walk down the street, you 
are likely to smile and say, “Hello.” If the other person doesn’t respond in any 
way, that is, if he continues to walk on as though you did not speak, you may 
infer from the lack of expected behavior that you have made a mistake; maybe 
it wasn’t Joe, but someone who looked ‘just like’’ him. Or you may infer that 
‘Joe must have a lot of worries on his mind not to notice an old friend when 
we pass on the street.’” Or you may infer that your ex-friend has become high- 
hat. In any case, the lack of predicted behavior causes you to create some mean- 
ing—accurate or inaccurate—from a person who in this case we stipulate had 
no intention of communicating to or with you. 
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FiGuRE 4 


COMMUNICATION AS TRANSACTION (INTERACTION -++- REACTION = TRANSACTION) 
COMMUNICATION BY LETTER OR PRINT 








“A” represents you. “D” represents the letter. “B” represents 

some other person. 
“C” represents the communicated meaning. Although “C” has been represented as larger, 
or greater for “A” it need not be so; there are many possible variations. 


The unnamed arrows represent “A's” attempt to communicate with “B,” and to 
receive a response. 


E NOW TURN to the aspects of behavior which most persons generally 

classify as communication; these are the situations in which not only an 
interaction takes place, but in which there is a reaction to indicate whether a 
transaction has been completed. In the well-known statement of communication 
it is: who says what to whom, with what intent, through what medium, and 
with what effect. You, as represented by ‘‘A” are trying to communicate some- 
thing to ““B.” If “B” agrees to become a partner in the communication act he 
reads the letter and the transaction has begun. That problems between people 
sometimes become worse when solutions are attempted through writing is a 
common experience. Figure 4, when seen in the light of Figure 2 shows how 
this may happen. We have a very typical instance of different (mis-?) under- 
standing: You ‘see’ certain meanings in it as you read the letter “D,”’ but he 
or she, as represented by “B” sees quite different meanings in it. In spite of 
the best possible aids of punctuation, underlines, etc., there is no possible way 
in which the sender can detect exactly how the receiver will interpret the 
“object.” There is no way that he can prevent the receiver of the written com- 
munication from “reading into it’’ his own interpretation. (This is equally true 
of all communication whether spoken or written.) However, in the case of a 
letter, where the sender and the receiver are normally at a distance in both time 
and space there is no way that the sender can make immediate readjustments 
in the message-“‘object” as needed by the receiver. Modifications, corrections and 
adjustments can be made, but normally they are so long delayed that intended 
meaning becomes extremely difficult. The solution for many of these problems 
lies in what we refer to as “face-to-face” communication. 
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FIGURE 5 


COMMUNICATION AS TRANSACTION (INTERACTION + REACTION = TRANSACTION) 
FACE-TO-FACE COMMUNICATION 














“A” represents you. “C” represents the com- “B” represents some 
municated meaning. other person. 

“D” or “D-A” represents The unnamed broken ar- “D” or “D-B” represents 

you as the “object” seen rows represent “A's” at- “B” as the “object” seen 

by the other person. tempt to talk with “B,” by “A.” 


and “B's” attempt to talk 
with “A”; the attempted 
transaction. 


H™ WE HAVE a representation of two people talking with each other in 
the face-to-face situation or over the telephone where there can be a rela- 
tively quick interaction and reaction to determine to what extent the intended 
message has been received. In face-to-face conversation we have a listener and 
a speaker (a receiver and a sender). Each person may, and usually does, reverse 
his role so that normally we have what is referred to as two-way communication. 
In this activity both are behaving in certain ways to indicate that what is being 
received is understood, or not understood; accepted or rejected, etc. Each does 
this by facial expression, by asking questions, by nodding the head, by the tone 
of voice and manner in which the questions are asked, or the comment made, 
etc. All of the numerous acts that we call speech are included. 

Again it is desirable to call attention to the fact that each person communi- 
cates out of himself part of that which he has become (Refer to Figure 1) and 
in light of his immediate and long-range purposes. Each ‘‘reads into” the actions 
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of the other his own perceptions of the multitude of varying factors that play 
a part in the total speech act. The attitudes and knowledge, the hopes and fears 
of the individual as well as skill in language combine to create the total com- 
munication transaction. The degrees of “success” or “failure” are determined by 
both, and both seem interrelated in the total process. 


W: NOTED earlier that whether a particular act is to be labelled ‘““communica- 
tion” or not depends upon the individual who is to receive (and/or to 
send) the stimuli. Between individuals there must be an “‘agreement’’ that the 
transaction will take place. This agreement can be at various levels of accept- 
ance, You may, for example, be “‘suspicious’’ of me and the degree to which 
you are willing to transmit of yourself and also to accept from me may be 
restricted. In extreme cases your reaction to another person may be so negative 
that communication from him to you is impossible. As Paul Pigors stated it: 


When communication reaches another person at all, he always goes 
to work on it in some way . . . and the nature of this reaction is deter- 
mined not only by the words addressed to him, but also by what he brings 
to bear on them. . . . Any powerful emotion tends to distract attention. 
It may so distort meaning that communication is useless; or worse. . . . In 
a human relationship at any given time the meaning of a statement may 
be powerfully affected by the character of the relationship. . . . But where 
there is distrust or dislike, the scales are heavily weighted toward failure, 
no matter how carefully we choose our words.’ 


On the other hand when what has been called ‘“‘warm human relations”’ exist 
many of the barriers between the persons engaged in the communication trans- 
action are lessened and the degree of ‘‘agreement’’ to communicate—not what is 
to be communicated—may be high, or full, or relatively complete. But such 
“warmth” even though it may lead to a desire to communicate more fully on 
both sides is obviously no guarantee that there will be complete or adequate 
understanding. Refer to Figure 2. 


3 Paul Pigors, “Effective Communication in Industry,’ quoted in Journal of Com- 
munication, VII (Spring, 1957), 23. 





ON LAYING BY THE LAMP 


JUDSON JEROME * 


"In the myths and fairy tales that we read as children we learned a few of the 
simpler and more obvious truths of life, such as that when a djinnee is found 
in a bottle, it had better be left there.” Nopert WIENER. 


LADDIN, clad in tweed and spectacles, 
a classroom Christ, a gentle gardener 
who tends the rows of heads and bends the glass 
and grows his crystal plumbing, knows, alas, 


what djinnees florence flasks contain, and wonders 
whether it is best to throttle truth, to keep 

the monster in the bottle, or, indeed, 

whether it could be done. The truth, a seed 


with universal backing, might succeed, 
swelling an obscene root, in bursting through, 
perhaps in Russia; that would never do, 
Aladdin thinks, and yet sweet were the snows 


of yesteryear (not radiant), ignorant 

black and white, when college yells were all 
the terrible natural fury campus knew; 

and laboratory tables, scratched with scrawl 


of formulae, were edifices of 

exactitude. That it should then befall 

that magic find itself turned ethical! 

that power frighten knowledge! that the girls 


scream and join clubs, objecting to the djinnee! 
that boys, no longer even charmed by gadgets, 
take up philosophy! Aladdin, fish 

that he is, shudders, and will make no wish. 


* Assistant professor of English, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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A SEMANTOGENIC THEORY 
OF STAGE FRIGHT 


L. GREGG PHIFER * 
THEODORE CLEVENGER, JR.* 


pes YEAR in colleges and universities across the land, thousands of students 
enroll in a first course in speech. At the same time, large numbers of busi- 
ness and professional men spend hard cash and precious time in popular courses 
on public speaking. 

Many, perhaps most, of these people seek one goal above all others: they 
want to overcome their nervousness and anxiety when facing an audience. Recog- 
nizing this fact, most speech teachers and speech textbooks make this one of the 
major objectives of the first course, and rightly so. Underlying much of their 
method, however, lies an untested assumption which may not be sound. Most 
of the recent textbooks in speech assume that it is wise to present to the beginning 
student a good deal of information about stage fright. But is this true? 

Consider the student in a beginning speech class, He is told that it is all 
but certain that he will experience an unfamiliar emotional disturbance called 
stage fright. Statistics are cited to prove that almost all college students experience 
such a reaction. Indeed, oratorical masters of ancient and modern times are 
quoted to the effect that even after years of successful experience they still feel 
this emotion. 

Our student is then introduced to detailed symptoms of this harrowing ex- 
perience. He reads Booker T. Washington’s statement that stage fright often 
unnerved him so badly that he firmly resolved never to speak again. Or Angelo 
Mosso’s description of a lecture hall seemingly enveloped in mist with a tier of 
seats slowly opening like a pair of monstrous jaws preparing to devour him. 
Or even the peerless Cicero's admission that before a speech he quaked in all 
his soul. The student may then be led through a maze of technical physiology, 
telling him in general terms what he may expect to happen to each individual 
organ of his body as he mounts the platform and begins to speak. 

From this point the lecture or assigned reading usually carries the student 


* Dr. Phifer is associate professor of speech at Florida State University. Mr. Clev- 


enger, formerly of the same institution, is now instructor in speech at the University of 
Illinois. 
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into a consideration of the causes of stage fright. He may be told that his emo- 
tional upset is due to an underlying personality flaw of which he was not pre- 
viously aware; that he is suffering from an inferiority complex or deep-seated 
feelings of inadequacy; or that he is obsessed with a desire to dominate his 
audience. He may be told that he is suffering from incipient neurosis consisting 
of a conflict between desire for an audience and fear of it. 

Finally, he receives a number of “‘preventives” and “cures” for stage fright. 
He is told to get out and meet people and improve his personality. He is advised 
to select subjects in such a way that he can overcome the stage fright emotion 
with enthusiasm for the speech, and to draw up an outline that he can carry to 
the stand. Some instructors suggest that before he rise to speak he engage in 
some voluntary relaxation exercises, and that once on the stand he move about 
a bit to dissipate his excess tensions. 

Why is all of this done? The theory is that the more one knows about stage 
fright the less he will experience it. One recent textbook puts it this way: “We 
have presented the substance of what is known about stage fright and the ways 
of combatting it in the belief that the more you know about it the less formidable 
it will appear.” } 

From the viewpoint of general semantics, this assumption may not be valid. 

Some of the very texts which devote much space to the subject point out 
that crippling stage fright is not a natural reaction, but one that is developed by 
association and suggestion. If this is true, then the worst possible course of 
action for the beginner may be to explain to him in vivid detail the agonies of 
public speaking, point out that everybody goes through such an experience, and 
provide him with a few rules of thumb for meeting the crisis when it comes. 
If stage fright is indeed a learned response and if there are students in the class 
who have not learned it yet, this would seem to be a most efficacious way of 
teaching it to them. 

To tell a student that he will experience stage fright is to put him on the 
lookout for any emotional disturbance which may overtake him. What is per- 
haps more important, it gives him a label with which to identify it when it does 
occur. Now, most beginning speech students, blissfully unaware of Korzybski, 
Hayakawa, Rapoport, etc., do not know that stage fright, is not equal to stage 
fright,. Hence, many generalize from their own vague feelings of unrest when 
first confronted with an audience to the catastrophic state described in detail by 
the textbook or teacher. They have “got stage fright,” the universal affliction of 
beginners, the bane of great orators. 

Furthermore, the list of symptoms and physiological states may now serve as 
a suggestion technique. The student has heard that people with stage fright 
often have perspiting palms and foreheads, rapid heartbeat, nervous trembling, 


1 Donald C. Bryant and Karl R. Wallace, Fundamentals of Public Speaking (New 
York, 1947), pp. 68-69. 
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and a host of other manifestations. Is it any wonder if he now experiences these 
states himself? 

The discussion of stage fright in terms of basic personality variables gives 
the student a frame of reference within which to evaluate his emotional experi- 
ence, a frame of reference which may not be at all what the instructor or text- 
book writer intended. “‘Inferiority feeling,” ‘‘complex,” “obsession,” “neurosis,” 
and similar terms probably have an even less definite meaning for the student 
than they had for the lecturer or writer. To the student they are likely to be no 
more than negatively charged terms, tinged with stigma. When the teacher dis- 
cusses stage fright as a manifestation of personality difficulties, he runs the risk 
that serious guilt feelings may attach themselves to the student's normal nervous- 
ness. Stage fright per se is not nearly so formidable as stage fright as 4 symptom 
of a neurotic personality. 

Finally, to give detailed techniques for overcoming stage fright may only 
serve to reinforce the stage fright. With every deep breath the student deliberately 
draws, every lazy roll of the head, every induced gesture to dissipate nervous 
energy, the student may be “‘stamping in’ his stage fright reaction. 


A LL OF THIS suggests that, in some cases at least, stage fright may be a 
semantogenic disorder. To the extent to which our previous experiences 
have conditioned us to expect and experience stage fright, additional classroom 


attention to stage fright may strengthen rather than weaken our stage fright 
responses. By making a direct attack on the problem, we as teachers of speech 
may be creating stage fright where none existed, or strengthening it where it 
was not strong enough to disturb the communicative abilities of the student. The 
following excerpt from a recent text suggests that we are not alone in observing 
this phenomenon: 


A student recently confessed that until his high school teacher elabo- 
rated on the symptoms of stage fright in vivid detail he had felt reasonably 
confident in speaking. Upon hearing of the panic felt by some at the 
prospect of facing an audience, he was in constant fear that a barrage of 
similar reactions might be forthcoming each time he spoke thereafter.? 

Of course, there is nothing new in the notion of semantogenic communication 
disorders. Wendell Johnson has called stuttering a semantogenic disorder of 
speech, That is, normally non-fluent children may become stutterers when adults 
attach the stigmatic label. Under these circumstances, some children begin to look 
for blocks and hesitations and to engage in avoidance behavior. 

Several studies suggest that stuttering and stage fright may be closely allied. 
If we are willing to accept diagnosogenesis as a cause of stuttering, then should 
we not at least examine the same cause with respect to stage fright? 


? Eugene E. White and Clair R. Henderlider, Practical Public Speaking (New York, 
1954), p. 7. 
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If this semantic view of stage fright is sound, then the assumption that all 
beginning speech students should be told as much as possible about stage fright 
is unsound. The instructor should, instead, adopt a clinical approach to the 
problem. Perhaps the few students whose previous speech experiences have led 
to serious and well-entrenched cases of stage fright should be handled on an 
individual basis in conferences. Probably some of these should be treated with 
bibliotherapy, as some stutterers are. But most students should not be introduced 
to the subject at all. Surely, if even some stage fright cases may be attributed to 
this cause, beginning speech classes should not be subjected indiscriminately to 
lectures on physiology, psychology, or relaxation technique. 

We hasten to add that the information included in the typical textbook 
chapter on stage fright—and then some—should be well known to the teacher 
of speech. But what should be known by the teacher and what should be taught 
to the student are not always the same thing. For example, we do not lecture 
the college freshman on the psychology of learning, although a knowledge of 
this is doubtless of great value to the teacher. Perhaps in this respect our first- 
course textbooks in speech are written more for the teacher than the student. 

Stage fright has been theorized about too much and experimented on too 
little, and what we have presented here is a theory. The writers do not support 
the position that stage fright is indeed a semantogenic disorder of communica- 
tion, for there is inadequate evidence just now to support such an assertion. But 
there is equally little evidence to support any other theory, and we suggest that 
this is one avenue that has been neglected and needs to be opened. 


“CLEAN” BOMBS AND 
SEMANTIC DYSFUNCTION 


JOHN B. NEWMAN * 


I" JuLy, 1957, there appeared in The Saturday Review a piece by its editor, 
Norman Cousins, entitled ‘Clean Bombs and Dirty Wars.” Two or three 
days later, Nikita Khrushchev, General Secretary of the Communist Party of the 
USSR, made a particularly vicious verbal attack upon the President of the United 
States, calling him ‘‘stupid’” (the epithet was later ameliorated on the grounds 
of poor translation to something like “less than intelligent’) to talk of-“‘clean 
bombs” when, regardless of their “cleanliness,” their use meant war and all 
wars were “dirty wars.” 

Now a certain type of mind might seek to ferret out a relationship between 


* John B. Newman is assistant professor of speech at Queens College of the City 
of New York. 
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these two statements; but, let it be clearly understood, that is not the reason for 
recalling these two events in conjunction at this time. The reason is rather to 
point out the extremes of semantic function and dysfunction that seem to be 
becoming typical of our times. 

In his well-known novel of political science-fiction entitled 1984, George 
Orwell projected the three slogans of the ruling party as: War is Peace; Free- 
dom is Slavery; Ignorance is Strength. These slogans were phrased, Orwell ex- 
plains, in “Newspeak,” an official language, which had been devised not only to 
provide a medium of expression for the world-view and mental habits proper 
to the devotees of the political philosophy of that time, but to make all other 
modes of thought impossible. Although, he goes on, there was in 1984 not as 
yet anyone who used the official language as his sole means of communication, 
either in speech or writing, it gained ground steadily, and all believers tended 
to use its words and grammatical constructions more and more in their everyday 
speech. 

Now we, in 1958, can look at Orwell's three mythical slogans and say that 
they make no sense, that they are “paradoxical.” Yet, as Norman Cousins says 
in the editorial referred to, we are adopting the language of madmen, almost 
without realizing it. 


We talk of “clean” hydrogen bombs, as though we are dealing with 
the ultimate in moral refinement. We use fairyland words to describe a 
mechanism that in a split second can incinerate millions of human beings 
—not dummies or imitations but real people, exactly the kind that you 
see around your dinner table. What kind of monstrous imagination is it 
that can connect the word ‘‘clean” to a device that will put the match to 
man’s cities? Yes; what is really meant by “clean” is that we may be able 
to build a bomb with a greatly reduced potential for causing radioactive 
fallout. But to call a hydrogen bomb or any bomb “‘clean” is to make an 
obscene farce out of words. [My italics.} 


N” such manipulation of words and their meanings cannot be excused 
semantically by categorizing it in linguistic terms as a “widening” of mean- 
ing. It is one thing to cite in aseptic, scholarly fashion, as an example of evolu- 
tion of meaning, the word “manuscript’’ for instance, which is frequently ex- 
tended to describe something that is typewritten as well as something that is 
handwritten. But widening the word ‘‘clean” to describe a bomb involves fac- 
tors of moral responsibility in the use of language. It would seem to indicate 
a purposeful encouragement of semantic dysfunctioning—the encouragement of 
an irrational response to the symbol rather than a sane response to that for which 
the symbol stands. 

Whom and what shall we believe? To what and how shall we respond? 
What will happen to language and communication? Can we let this new usage 
go as “another meaning of the word,” adding a digit to the number of existing 
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dictionary definitions of clean’"—“‘clean’”’ hands, “clean” thoughts, a “clean” 
ledger, “clean” bombs? 


i scientists tell us that language is a social manifestation and, as 
such, subject to perpetual change that is largely independent of the volition 
of its individual users. But if man can change and control his physical environ- 
ment, he can certainly make an attempt at least to exercise some control over his 
social and psychological environment as well. 

We seem to be in a period of semantic transition. Leonard Wibberley has 
said that the power of nuclear bombs should be expressed plainly in terms of 
their ability to evaporate or otherwise dispose of human beings. If one hundred 
thousand people were obliterated at Hiroshima, we might take that figure as a 
base. A bomb ten times more powerful than the Hiroshima bomb should then 
be called a million-deaths bomb. We might then, he says, take comfort, if we 
can, in the fact that we have produced “a clean million-deaths bomb.” 

But, on the other hand, the term ‘‘sunshine units’ is used to measure the 
amounts of radiation suffered by people as the result of nuclear explosions. As 
Representative Chet Holifield, Chairman of the Special Radiation Subcommittee 
of the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, has put it: 


The {Eisenhower} Administration line on the strontium hazard would 
almost persuade one that, like dishwashing with a certain detergent, “‘it is 
almost nice.’ The study project on the fall-out incidence of this bone- 
seeking peicecsy sg substance is called Project Sunshine, truly a 
cheerful name for such a deadly agent, as if it were a tranquilizer. 


No one in his right mind may look upon a global poison as a tonic, yet it goes 
by the name of “sunshine units.” It is made to sound as though something 
beautiful and gleamingly wholesome were coming into one’s life, Norman 
Cousins goes on to say. To use “the pretty words of the nursery”’ in connection 
with the effect of radiation on human tissue and germ-plasm is to engage in 
“a fiendish act of moral shrinkage.” 


W' FIND ourselves, then, we speakers, readers, listeners, and writers, be- 
tween, on the one hand, words whose sound makes sense and, on the 
other, words whose sense is sound. Which are we to believe? Which function 
semantically? Which suffer from semantic dysfunction? Are we to respond to 
the advocates of our side—of God's side—or, though they use the same words, 
are we to pay heed to “the enemy’? Are we, since cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness, to look for the ‘‘clean’’ things in the “‘sunshine’’—even though we know 
that the words mean the opposite of what they say? Can we constantly be sure 
that though our opponents speak sense they mean nonsense; while, though we 
may sound as though we speak nonsense, we speak sense? Whom can we then be- 
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lieve? Is an American a communist agent in decrying “clean” bombs in “dirty” 
wars; or, has the communist leader been affected by our propaganda, and, com- 
ing around to see our side of it, attempting to save humanity in decrying “clean” 
bombs in “dirty” wars. If our side functions semantically, and speaks the truth, 
why does it measure the “‘cleanliness’’ of bombs in “sunshine units’’? 

We live in a time of transition—general, cultural, and semantic. It is not 
yet 1984: war is not yet peace; freedom is not yet slavery; ignorance is not yet 
strength. But it is 1958, and semantic dysfunction seems to be gaining ground 
steadily. Cold war is peace for us—though freedom, thank God, is not yet 
slavery. Ignorance, however, has always been a bulwark against unhappiness. 


CLEAR ONLY IF KNOWN* 


EDGAR DALE 


| en YEARS I have puzzled over the inept communication of simple directions, 
especially those given me when touring. I ask such seemingly easy questions 
as: “Where do I turn off Route 40 for the by-pass around St. Louis? How do 
I get to the planetarium? Is this the way to the Federal Security Building?” The 
individual whom I hail for directions either replies, “I’m a stranger here myself,” 
or gives you in kindly fashion the directions you request. He finishes by saying 
pleasantly, “You can’t miss it.” 

But about half the time you do miss it. You turn at High Street instead of 
Ohio Street. It was six blocks to the turn, not seven. Many persons who give 
directions tell you to turn right when they mean left. You carefully count the 
indicated five stoplights before the turn and discover that your guide meant that 
blinkers should be counted as stoplights. Some of the directions exactly followed 
turn out to be inaccurate. Your guide himself didn’t know how to get there. 

Education is always a problem of getting our bearings, of developing orienta- 
tion, of discovering in what direction to go and how to get there. An inquiry 
into the problem of giving and receiving directions may help us discover some- 
thing important about the educational process itself. Why do people give direc- 
tions poorly and sometimes follow excellent directions inadequately? 

First of all, people who give directions, do not always understand the com- 
plexity of what they are communicating. They think it a simple matter to get 
to the Hayden Planetarium because it is simple for them. When someone says, 
“You can’t miss it,” he really means, “J can’t miss it.” He is suffering from what 

* Reprinted by permission from the March, 1957, issue of The News Letter of the 


Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University. Author of many books in the 


educational field, Dr. Dale is professor of education at Ohio State University and co- 
editor of The News Letter. 
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has been called the COIK fallacy—Clear Only If Known. It’s easy to get to 
the place you are inquiring about if you already know how to get there. 

We all suffer from the COIK fallacy. For example, during a World Series 
game a recording was made of a conversation between a rabid Brooklyn baseball 
fan and an Englishman seeing a baseball game for the first time. 

The Englishman asked, “What is a pitcher?” 

“He's the man down there pitching the ball to the catcher.” 

“But,” said the Englishman, “‘all the players pitch the ball and all of them 
catch the ball. There aren't just two persons who pitch and catch.” 

Later the Englishman asked, ‘How many strikes do you get before you are 
out?” 

The Brooklyn fan said, “Three.” 

“But,” replied the Englishman, ‘that man struck at the ball five times before 
he was out.” 

These directions about baseball, when given to the uninitiated, are clear only 
if known. 

Try the experiment sometime of handing a person a coat and ask him to 
explain how to put it on. He must assume that you have lived in the tropics, 
have never seen a coat worn or put on, and that he is to tell you verbally how 
to do it. For example, he may say, “Pick it up by the collar.” This you cannot 
do, since you do not know what a collar is. He may tell you to put your arm 
in the sleeve or to button up the coat. But you can’t follow these directions 
because you have no previous experience with either a sleeve or a button. 


HE COMMUNICATION of teachers to pupils suffers from the COIK fallacy. 

An uninitiated person may think that the decimal system is easy to under- 
stand. It is—if you already know it. Some idea of the complexity of the decimal 
system can be gained by teachers who are asked by an instructor to understand 
his explanation of the duodecimal system—a system which some mathematicians 
will say is even simpler than the decimal system. It is not easy to understand 
with just one verbal explanation, I assure you. 

A teacher of my acquaintance once presented a group of parents of first-grade 
children with the shorthand equivalents of the first-grade reader and asked them 
to read this material. It was a frustrating experience. But these parents no longer 
thought it was such a simple matter to learn how to read in the first grade. 
Reading, of course, is easy if you already known how to do it. 

Sometimes our directions are over-complex and introduce unnecessary ele- 
ments. They do not follow the law of parsimony. Any unnecessary element 
mentioned when giving directions may prove to be a distraction. Think of the 
directions given for solving problems in arithmetic or for making a piece of 
furniture or for operating a camera. Have all unrelated and unnecessary items 
been eliminated? Every unnecessary step or statement is likely to increase the 
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difficulty of reading and understanding the directions. There is no need to over- 
elaborate or labor the obvious. 

In giving directions it is also easy to overestimate the experience of our 
questioner. It is hard indeed for a Philadelphian to understand that anyone 
doesn’t know where the City Hall is. Certainly if you go down Broad Street, 
you can’t miss it. We know where it is: why doesn’t our questioner? 

It is easy, for example, to overestimate the historical experience of a stu- 
dent. The instructor often forgets that his students were not yet born when 
Hoover was President. Most of them have never seen a Charlie Chaplin film. 
One student referred to Mary Pickford as Douglas Fairbanks’ father’s wife. 
Events that the instructor has immediately experienced have only been read or 
heard about by the student. What was immediate knowledge to the instructor 
is mediated knowledge to the student. 

We are surprised to discover that many college freshmen do not know such 
words as abrogate, abscond, accrue, effigy, enigma, epitome, exigency, hierarchy, 
lucrative, pernicious, ruminate, fallacious, salient, codify, coerce, and cogni- 
zance. College professors are surprised to discover that even their abler students 
do not known such words as protean, shard, ad hoc, restrictive covenant, and 
prorogue. 


— FREQUENT reason for failure in the communication of directions 
is that explanations are more technical than necessary. Thus a plumber 
once wrote to a research bureau pointing out that he had used hydrochloric acid 
to clean out sewer pipes and inquired, ‘Was there any possible harm?” The 
first reply was as follows: ‘The efficacy of hydrochloric acid is indisputable, 
but the corrosive residue is incompatible with metallic permanence.’ The plum- 
ber then thanked them for the information approving his procedure. The dis- 
mayed research bureau tried again, saying, “We cannot assume responsibility 
for the production of toxic and noxious residue with hydrochloric acid and sug- 
gest you use an alternative procedure.’’ Once more the plumber thanked them for 
their approval. Finally, the bureau, worried about the New York sewers, called 
in a third scientist who wrote: “Don't use hydrochloric acid. It eats hell out of 
the pipes.” 

Some words are not understood and others are misunderstood. For example, 
a woman confided to a friend that the doctor told her that she had “very close 
veins.’ A patient was puzzled as to how she could take two pills three times a 
day. A little girl told her mother that the superintendent of the Sunday school 
said he would drop them into the furnace if they missed three Sundays in suc- 
cession. He had said that he would drop them from the register. 

We know the vast difference between knowing how to do something and 
being able to communicate that knowledge to others, of being able to verbalize 
it. We know how to tie a bow knot but have trouble telling others how to do it. 
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Another difficulty in communicating directions lies in the unwillingness of a 
person to say that he doesn’t know. Someone drives up and asks you where 
Oxford Road is. You realize that Oxford Road is somewhere in the vicinity and 
feel a sense of guilt about not even knowing the streets in your own town. So 
you tend to give poor directions instead of admitting that you don’t know. 

Sometimes we use the wrong medium for communicating our directions. We 
make them entirely verbal, and the person is thus required to keep them in mind 
until he has followed out each of the parts of the directions. Think, for example, 
how hard it is to remember Hanford 6-7249 merely long enough to dial it after 
looking it up. 

A crudely drawn map will often make our directions clear. Some indication 
of distance would also help, although many people seem unable to give adequate 
estimates of distances in terms of miles. A chart or a graph can often give us 
an idea in a glance that is communicated verbally only with great difficulty. 


B” WE must not put too much of the blame for inadequate directions on 
those who give them. Sometimes the persons who ask for help are also at 
fault. Communication, we must remember, is a two-way process. 

Sometimes an individual doesn’t understand directions but thinks he does. 
Only when he has lost his way does he realize that he wasn’t careful enough 
to make sure that he really did understand. How often we let a speaker or in- 
structor get by with such mouth-filling expressions as ‘emotional security,” 
“audio-visual materials,’ “‘self-realization,’’ without asking the questions which 
might clear them up for us. Even apparently simple terms like “needs” or 
“interests” have hidden many confusions. Our desire not to appear dumb, to 
be presumed “in the know,” prevents us from really understanding what has 
been said. 

We are often in too much of a hurry when we ask for directions. Like many 
tourists, we want to get to our destination quickly so that we can hurry back 
home. We don’t bother to savor the trip or the scenery, So we impatiently rush 
off before our informant has really had time to catch his breath and make sure 
that we understand. 

It is not easy to give directions for finding one’s way around in a world 
whose values and directions are changing. Ancient landmarks have disappeared. 
What appears to be a lighthouse on the horizon turns out to be a mirage. But 
those who do have genuine expertness, those who possess tested, authoritative 
data, have an obligation to be clear in their explanations. Whether the issue is 
that of atomic energy, UNESCO, the UN, of conservation of human and natural 
resources, clarity in the presentation of ideas is a necessity. 

We must neither overestimate nor underestimate the knowledge of the in- 
quiring traveler. We must avoid the COIK fallacy, realize that many of our 
communications are clear only if already-known. 
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WOMEN ARE THIS AND THAT 


STUART CHASE 


HUMBING through an article about women on quiz programs in the New 

York Times Magazine, February 9, 1958, I was struck by the number of 
generalizations covering ‘‘all women.”” They came from various learned authori- 
ties, from Jung to Dr. Dichter. Some seemed to make sense, some were flatly 
contradictory, some were downright silly. The object of the article was to find 
out why more men than women present themselves for the ordeal of winning 
$64,000. 

The further I read the more baffled I became. Finally I decided to underline 
the generalizations in red pencil and see what they added up to, if anything. 
They might give us another item for the already very considerable museum col- 
lection of semantic calamities. Here they are, some exactly as written, some 
paraphrased, all twenty-one of them: 


1. Women feel no challenge to be intellectual. 

2. Women who exercise their minds do so because their husbands expect it. 

3. What with the dishes and washing, women have no time to keep up 
with events. 

4. Women are just plain stupid. 

5. Smart women do not want to parade their smartness lest they be thought 
“queer.” 

6. A career woman stays in her specialty. The successful man takes pride 
in general information. 

7. Personal relations are more important to women than facts. 

8. Women are naturally less analytical than men. 

9. Women are less tolerant of nonsense than men. 

10. Women are more practical than men. 

11. Women tend toward neuroticism, introversion and lack of self-sufhi- 
ciency. 

12. When a little girl discovers she is not like little boys, she gets an in- 
feriority complex and renounces originality and achievement. (The Freudian 
touch) 

13. Women do not want to compete with men on quiz shows for fear of 
defeating them, and so emasculating them. 

14. Women are more fearful of defeat and humiliation than men. 

15. Women in business and politics lose their feminity. 

16. Women do not like to collect information as do men. 

17. Women may have better memories but use them less. 

18. Women do not possess the “‘outer-world consciousness” of men. 
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’ 19. The “sweat box’’ of the quiz show is both unflattering and degrading 
to a woman. 


20. Psychological rewards are more important than financial rewards to 
women. Not so to men. 


21. A woman is less of a gambler than a man. 


HAT is the pay off? What do these 21 thumping generalizations tell us 
about women on quiz programs? The only conclusion I am able to draw 
is that more men than women enter the “sweat boxes’’—leaving us just where 
we started. 
At the risk of another overgeneralization, I fear that the article is typical of 
a good many pieces about what Thurber calls the war between men and women. 
But where would the slicks be without this war of slogans, shibboleths, and 
spooks? 





A MATTER OF LINGUISTICS 


“There is only one language those international gangsters 
will understand, and that is force.” 


The syntax of Force is simple: it pays no attention 
To case, gender, person, right or wrong. 
What are the statements that you've got to make? 
Are you sure you know how to speak a human tongue? 


Did you try Volapuk? Did you try Basic English or Ido? 
Did you try the French-Negro dialects of Guadeloupe? 
Did you try Swahili? Ragusan? Herero? or Hittite? 
Or any of the tongues of the Finno-Ugrian group? 


Did you try the language of postage-stamps, or of love? 
Tagalog? Pig Latin? Ostyak? Umbrian? Kurd? 

Bronx or Hidatsa? Schofield three-letter or Bentley? 
—Have you tried, gravely, to utter one meaningful word? 


For the phonemes of Force are scant in significations: 
Though its vowels, steel-lipped, invite no misconstruction, 
Its velars rend veils, its gutturals gutter all lights ; 
Its lexicon, the simple semantics of destruction. 
S. I. HAYAKAWA 
in The New Republic (1940) 
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+ BOOK REVIEWS % 
The Popular Arts in Review 


Mass CULTURE: THE POPULAR ARTS IN AMERICA, edited by Bernard Rosen- 
berg and David Manning White. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1957. 
561 pp. $6.50. 


MERICAN INTELLECTUALS who write social criticism—and what contempor- 
ary American intellectual does this not include?—are almost unanimous in 
condemnation of certain characteristics of the mass culture they find around 
them. The term “mass culture,” indeed, has become almost synonymous with 
“environment,” for it has been berated so much and so often as the cause of 
so many evils, that environmental elements clearly outside or counter to the 
prevailing other-directed or mass-produced or hidden-persuaded aspects of the 
social scene tend to be ignored, forgotten, or discarded. Mass Culture: The 
Popular Arts in America brings together forty-nine essays on the mass media, 
the public arts, and the “popular culture”; and for the most part the conclu- 
sions in these essays are discouraging indeed. 

Bernard Rosenberg and David Manning White, the editors of this anthology, 
had a quantity of material from which to make their selection. Almost every 
issue of every serious magazine contains an article analyzing, excoriating, or 
(very occasionally) praising some product of the popular arts or the mass media 
of communication. The Reporter, The Saturday Review, and The Progressive, 
for example, carry regular departments to review television, radio, and motion 
picture activities, while the December, 1957, Atlantic included a special eighty- 
three page supplement on “Mass Communications.” This is an extremely self- 
conscious age, and in America, at least, a self-critical one. Since World War II 
much of this criticism has been directed at the mass media; attacks on capitalism 
and free enterprise, familiar through the depression, have been focused on 
advertising and broadcasting. Two factors in this post-war period account for 
the direction, if not the intensity, of these attacks. The first is the continuing 
prosperity (the current ‘‘recession” notwithstanding) with its benefits more 
widely distributed than ever in our history. The other is the change in our 
national leisure patterns brought about by television. 

It is difficult to deny that a real change for the better has taken place in the 
material standard of living for most people in the past ten or twelve years. The 
five-day week is standard; the seven-hour day is becoming common; and a guar- 
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anteed annual wage is a reality in some occupations and seems probable in the 
near future in many others. Automation threatens to make manual labor obso- 
lete. Leisure time for the average worker has increased to the point dreamed of 
by socially conscious intellectuals from Marx to the Brain Trust. And what does 
the average man do with the leisure won on the picket line, in the court room, 
and at the collective bargaining table? Does he cultivate his mind, improve his 
sensibility, deepen and broaden himself? asks Bernard Rosenberg in his intro- 
ductory essay. “Possibly,” he answers; but Mr. Rosenberg knows what the 
working stiff does with his leisure, and so do we. He watches the fights on 
Wednesday and Friday nights, the baseball game on Saturday afternoon, Perry 
Como on Saturday nights, and some less desirable TV programs the rest of 
the time. Mr. Rosenberg and many other thoughtful men feel betrayed; they 
know what is offered on TV. They attack the communications industry and the 
culture which not only permits it but supports it. 

It should be said quickly that this is a good book. The choice of selections 
seems to me admirable. The authors range from Walt Whitman and de Toc- 
queville through Ortega y Gasset, Dwight Macdonald, David Riesman, Marshall 
McLuhan, and George Orwell. Many of the well-known social scientists in the 
mass communications field are represented, including Paul Lazarsfeld, T. W. 
Adorno, Leo Lowenthal, Robert K. Merton, and Bernard Berelson. Edmund 
Wilson’s “Who Cares Who Killed Roger Ackroyd’’ is here, and so is S. I. 
Hayakawa’s ‘‘Popular Songs vs. the Facts of Life,” reprinted from The Winter, 
1955, issue of ETC. Articles from highbrow (Partisan Review, Dissent), middle- 
brow (Saturday Review), and professional (American Journal of Sociology, 
Public Opinion Quarterly) journals are included, as well as selections from 
full-length books. There are several articles (by no means the least impressive) 
written especially for this volume. Most of the selections are highly readable, 
and the majority of them are controversial. The editors have collected an ex- 
cellent cross-section of the most significant cultural criticism being written in 
America today (de Tocqueville and Whitman are the only non-contemporaries in 
the anthology). The score is twenty-five against, seventeen neutral, and seven 
in favor of what the critics see when they read, listen to, or ‘view’ our mass 
culture. 


a nobody would deny that there is much it is necessary to attack in our 
culture and in the mass media today. Yet as I read some of these selections 
I found myself rising to the defense of some of the very institutions by which 
I have often been offended or nauseated myself. I experienced the familiar 
frustrations of one forced to grope for high-level abstractions for long periods 
of time; sometimes I could find no reference points at all. 

Some of my frustration was caused by my inability to recognize the world 
described by the writer. Gunther Anders in his article, “The Phantom World 
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of TV” [Reprinted from Dissent, Vol. 3, 1956], seemed to me at times com- 
pletely to lose touch with reality: 


Because the world is brought into our homes, we do not have to explore 


it; as a result, we do not acquire experience. Modern man travels only as a 
last resort. 


This, at a time when an American must make reservations at least a year in 
advance if he wishes to travel to Europe by ship, when American students defy 
our State Department's edict in order to travel in Red China, and when Mexico 


is offering new experience to larger numbers of Americans each year. Again, 
Anders writes, 


Whereas our next-door neighbors usually do not know us, and the distance 
between them remains unbridged for years on end, film stars . . . appear 
to us in the guise of old friends, of “chums.” 


I don’t know the neighborhood, though I probably would recognize the film 
stars.1 When William Whyte did his 1954 Fortune series on the Park Forest, 
Illinois, “suburbia,” 47s people talked like this: 


At the beginning we were so neighborly that your friends knew more about 
your private life than you did yourself. It’s not quite that active now, but 
it’s real friendly—even our cats and dogs are friendly with each other.? 


It’s doubtful whether Anders has real people in mind at all. His analysis is 


based on the way people should behave, Whyte’s on his observation of actual 
behavior. 

Anders’ map is too exclusive; it omits too many aspects of the territory— 
which, after all, is a massive one. Anders is not alone in his rejection of the 
mass culture, and the rejection of many of the critics is absolute and complete. 
“There are theoretical reasons why Mass Culture is not and never can be any 
good,” says Dwight Macdonald in his essay, “A Theory of Mass Culture.” 


. . . (For) a mass society, like a crowd, is so undifferentiated and loosely 
structured that . . . its morality sinks to that of its most brutal and primi- 
tive members, its taste to that of the least sensitive and most ignorant. And 
in addition to everything else, the scale is simply too big, there are just 
too many people. ' 


(And, one is tempted to add, people are no damn good!) Once this has been 
said, the future of the culture is not only dark, it is hopeless. Given these 
premises, no motion picture, no television program, no product of the public 

1 But when Hedda Hopper, on tour with Bob Hope at Christmas time in Korea, told 
an Officers’ Club audience, ‘I can let you fellows in on a little exclusive: Natalie Wood 


will marry Robert Wagner next week’’; one officer is reported to have said, “Who the 
heck are Natalie Wood and Robert Wagner?” Perhaps times have changed. 


? William H. Whyte, Jr., “How the New Suburbia Socializes,” Prize Articles 1954 
(New York: Ballantine Books, 1954), p. 102. 
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press can be “any good’’—no matter what movies are made or TV plays pro- 
duced or Hemingway novels printed—complete—in Life. It may have been 
reasoning of this kind that led William Barrett to buy a television set the same 
week he resigned from the editorial staff of Partisan Review.3 


$e essays by Anders and Macdonald are closely reasoned and carefully 
written; a reviewer is in danger of oversimplifying the arguments in order 
to refute them. But the Macdonalds and the Anders seem to give the reader no 
choice: he is either with them or against them. And to be with them is reject 
all but high art—not only for oneself, but for everybody. The rhetorical method 
seems faulty, if persuasion is desired, since the reader is forced to accept the 
pronounced judgment—the self-righteous judgment—or he is simply eliminated 
from the ranks of the intelligent. There are valuable insights in the essays of 
this kind in this book and elsewhere, and there is much to be learned from them.‘ 
The tone of the articles interferes with perhaps prevents this learning, how- 
ever, for the reader is too often rejected along with the culture. One is highly 
pleased when Henry Rabassiere’s article, ‘In Defense of Television” follows 
Anders’ “Phantom World of TV.” 


For the newest fashion in mass culture is to scorn mass culture. Everybody 
does, nowadays; those who don’t are either writing a book on mass cul- 
ture or collect early jazz records. Conformism has come around full circle; 
one dares no longer be “conformist,” enjoy any product of the enter- 
tainment industry, see differences between the two major parties, admit 
opinions which might be shared by the multitude. . . . To be amused by 
Groucho, to be excited by Armstrong, to be moved to tears by Molly Gold- 
berg (or Werther, for that matter), amounts to backwardness, lack of 
sensitivity, vulgarity, and cultural treason. One has to be alienated to be 
counted. For here is art, there is entertainment. 


The reader chooses, like Disraeli in the evolution argument, the side of the angels. 
I chose articles by Rabassiere, Melvin Tumin, Gilbert Seldes, and Lazarsfeld and 
Merton to represent me. And the choosing is somehow done seriously, as the 


articles are written seriously; the content analyses of Little Orphan Annie and 
Lil’l Abner are done with the care usually associated with cancer research. 


Ww all this seriousness, it is perhaps inevitable that there should be 
ironic sidelights. One is that the book, when published, was immediately 
offered as a bonus choice by the Marboro Book Club, one of the great pur- 


8 William Barrett, “Declining Fortunes of the Literary Review, 1945-57,” in The 
Anchor Review No. 2 (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1957), p. 145. 

*I spend perhaps too much time on these, for the book contains several other kinds of 
writing. I think, however, that it is the first, second, and final sections of the book which 
set the tone. Each of them contains several pieces marked by their reliance on deductive 
method, high level abstraction, and positive certainty described above. 
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veyors of culture to the masses in this country. We see the mass audience pre- 
sented with the most searching negative analysis of our culture—marketed by a 
method most typical of mass culture! What if the book were to become really 
popular—would the next step be to have it issued in a paperback? (Remember 
The Lonely Crowd?) The American appetite for self-criticism is apparently 
insatiable—and the critical books become best sellers, The possibilities for self- 
reflexiveness, too, are unending. The fact that these books (The Hidden Per- 
suaders, The Organization Man, White Collar, etc.) are written is itself a cul- 
tural phenomenon, but a small but growing literature is appearing about these 
books. Elmo Roper commented on Vance Packard's gullibility in a recent article 
in The Saturday Review; van den Haag criticizes The Lonely Crowd in his atti- 
cle in Mass Culture. We might expect a novel satirizing a novelist satirizing 
Madison Avenue. I am reminded of the anti-anti-anti-Communists described by 
Leslie Fieldler, or the missiles which will carry anti-anti-missile protection (in 
the form of anti-anti-missile missiles, of course) on their way to the target. 

The reaction of the London Times Literary Supplement (Oct. 4, 1957) to 
Mass Culture was reassuring. Amazement was expressed at the concern of these 
writers with America’s ‘‘ad-mass”’ society. 

Why all this preoccupation with “the mass culture” of a nation of some 
170,000,000 souls—rapidly approaching the rome of Russia—a na- 
tion which has produced, beside an intellectual stratum able to hold its 
heads level with those of any other such stratum anywhere, a standard of 


health, wealth, leisure, and well-being for its “‘mass’’ broadly double that 
of the next nearest nation on earth? 


— THOUGHTFUL AMERICAN can only answer that there are serious objec- 
tions to and dangers in our electronically-projected culture. It is not so 
much the threat that the &itsch will drive out high art; the Gresham’s Law 
analogy is only an analogy, after all. There seems to be no reason to believe 
that serious music, drama, painting and literature will not always be available 
for those who want it or are able to enjoy it. Nor is the danger so much one 
of being maneuvered unconsciously or ‘‘sub-liminally.” The fear of manipula- 
tion seems not so valid as the fear that we may become cynical and disillusioned 
—that all attempts to communicate will be equated, the aria with the singing 
commercial, the serious political analysis with the straight pitch for votes. We 
are so conscious of the continual attempts to manipulate us, so aware of the hard- 
sell, soft-sell, and medium-sell, that we may fail to recognize the man who has 
nothing to sell, but from whom we have self-respect itself to gain. The novelist 
Mark Harris (The Southpaw, Bang the Drum Slowly, Something About a 
Soldier) said recently in response to a question about what compromises he made 
for his audience, “I write, let readers learn to read.” I think they know how, 


and that as long as this degree of independence can be maintained, perhaps all 
will be well. 
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The anonymous Englishman in the Times Literary Supplement gives us en- 
couragement: ; 


Today there is a real, popular, growing-up American culture, a culture of 
the masses. That it has struck such responses in the masses of other nations 
is nothing to get annoyed about, here or in America. Any intellectual with 
x sense of the history of human culture will not reject it, classically or 
otherwise. It is still “going places.’’ It still has the vigor of youth. It can 
still afford mistakes. It can still put them right. 


JOHN L. CLARK 
San Francisco State College 


Flight into Semantic Space 


THE MEASUREMENT OF MEANING, by C. E. Osgood, G. J. Suci and P. H. 
Tannenbaum. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1957, 342 pp. $7.50. 


2 IMPORTANT book deals with the nature and theory of meaning and pre- 
sents a new method for the objective measurement of the connotative aspects 
of meaning. Called the “semantic differential” the new procedure is not a par- 
ticular test but rather a highly generalizable operation of measurement which 
can be adapted to specific research problems. 

The first half of the book is concerned with theoretical background (includ- 
ing Dr. Osgood’s own theory of meaning as a representational mediation 
process), the logic of semantic measurement, the basic factor analysis research, 
and a critical evaluation of the reliability and validity of the measurement tech- 
nique. The second half describes some thirty studies reflecting the wide range 
of applicability of this measuring procedure. Studies include measurement of 
attitude and attitude change, personality and the effects of psychotherapy, and 
the effectiveness of methods of mass communication. A most dramatic study 
concerns the blind analysis of changes in meaning experienced during psycho- 
therapy by a case of multiple-personality (“Three Faces of Eve”). Another 
application involves a test of various psychoanalytic hypotheses concerning the 
nature and function of dreams and was presented in a recent issue of ETC. 

The authors postulate a geometrical model in the form of a semantic space 
defined by logical opposites. The mathematical method of factor analysis was 
used to identify the independent dimensions of this space, representing the 
ways human beings make meaning judgments. Three relatively stable dimen- 
sions were identified: in order of magnitude these were Evaluative, Activity, 
and Potency factors. The generality of this factor structure was further tested 
by varying subject populations, concepts judged, type of judgmental situation 

1C. S. Moss, “Dream Symbols as Disguises,"" ETC., XIV (Summer, 1957), 267-273. 
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and the factoring method used in analyzing data. Similar semantic dimensions 
were obtained from such diverse groups as normals and schizophrenics, Ameri- 
can Indians and Japanese. 


ape MEASURING operation or semantic differential can briefly be described as 
follows. Adjectives were identified as representative of the major dimensions 
along which meaningful processes vary; these have a high coverage of meaning 
on one factor and a negligible amount on the others. For example: good-bad, 
weak-strong, active-passive, reflect the Evaluative, Potency and Activity dimen- 
sions respectivey. These logical opposites are used to define the ends of seven 
point scales. In practice, an individual judges a particular concept against a set 
of these scales. Several sets of polar terms represent a single dimension, and 
judgments on these are then averaged. Example: 


os Passive 
3:3: 3: Hard 
2 34S 


The greater the intensity of judgment, the more polarized, toward “1’ or “7,” 
the rating. Judgments result in the successive allocation of a concept to a point 
in multi-dimensional space. 


The authors draw several conclusions concerning the nature of semantic 
space. 


1. Semantic space is multi-dimensional. 

2. Dimensions are not equally important in differentiating among things 
judged. 

3. The three factors clearly identified thus far do not exhaust the dimen- 
sions along which meaningful judgments are discriminated. There are probably 
a large number of rather highly specific semantic factors. It is also probable that 
the general evaluative factor may be analyzed into more specific evaluative 
factors. 

One of the most important remaining measurement problems is the inter- 
action between scales and concepts. Ideally it would be desirable to use the same 
set of scales regardless of people or concepts. It seems doubtful at this stage 
that a single set of scales, stable across whatever concepts are judged, will be 
found. It does seem feasible, however, to identify classes of concepts for which 
a general measuring instrument may be used. 


T IS POSSIBLE to agree with the authors’ modest conclusion that their book is 
a progress report and not any final statement without devaluating the im- 
portance of their contribution. A start has been made in the direction of objec- 
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tively studying the challenging problem of meaning as the basic determinant 
of human behavior. The book provides a solid background of theory and a 
widely applicable new technique which should act as a stimulant to communi- 
cations research. It seems safe to predict that some variation of the measurement 


procedure reported in this book will become a generally familiar psychological 
research tool. 


C. Scott Moss 
State Hospital No. 1, Fulton, Missouri 


Broad and Thin 


COMMUNICATION: HANDLING IDEAS EFFECTIVELY, by Roy Ivan Johnson, Marie 
Schalekamp, and Lloyd A. Garrison. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1956. 361 pp. $4.50. 


§ yom ARE, I have no doubt, innumerable ways to teach college courses in 
communication well. And there are, it often seems, innumerable new texts 
for getting the job done better. 

To the teacher who adds extensive instruction in listening and speaking to 
the traditional freshman course in reading and writing, this text may suggest 
new methods of integration. Its strength is in its crossbeams. It connects com- 
munication with the entire learning process by showing that both depend on 
relating or associating events and symbols systematically. And it makes clear 
that, if the student is to learn, he must master principles of communication. In 
reading and listening, as well as in writing and speaking, he must use language 
actively, thoughtfully. The tests for reliability and effectiveness are much the 
same whether the student is receiving information or sending it. 

In this book the familiar content of many rhetorics and speech manuals 
reappears, but in a spiral pattern. The opening chapter on orientation to college 
study (an inventory of student skills and needs) is followed by a chapter on 
the inquiring attitude in ‘the pursuit of knowledge” (rather than the standard 
advice on how to find subjects and source materials). Next come chapters on 
purposeful reading and critical listening and observing. The fifth chapter, on 
“the nature and function of language,” deals with contextual meaning, abstrac- 
tions, metaphor, and syntactical functions. It also, in the discussion of kinds of 
connection between words, prepares for the sixth chapter, which admirably 
treats the patterns of sentence and paragraph organization as patterns of thought. 

Chapters seven and nine are about oral communication—conversation, story 
telling, and varieties of group discussion, with a nod to group dynamics. The 
intervening chapter returns to vocabulary, bringing together problems of pro- 
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nunciation, spelling, diction, usage, and connectives. Of the remaining chapters, 
two are concerned with more specialized kinds of communication, from business 
reports and book reviews to social letters, business letters, public speeches, and 
the various mass media. The concluding chapter, quite properly, emphasizes 
manuscript revision. The appendix consists of a guide to usage, which I shall 
discuss later. 

The great merit of the book is the application and reapplication of general 
principles of psychology and logic to communication problems. Much more often 
than a summary can indicate, the authors stress the importance of motivation, 
the reciprocal nature of communication, and the need to develop judgment as 
well as responsibility. They are concerned, too, with techniques of communica- 
tion, and, wisely, extend the treatment of outlining, developing, and expressing 
ideas throughout the book. 

Yet this strategy is not enough, for, besides the advantage of breadth, it has 
the disadvantage of thinness. In spite of those penultimate chapters on special 
forms of communication, the book is more theoretical than practical. The 
authors, I think, have tried to do too much. They have surveyed listening, read- 
ing, speaking, and writing, but in order to do it they have had to skim the 
surface, How else, for instance, could they cover the short story in four pages? 


N° BOOK, of course, is complete and it is a mark of modesty to refer a 
reader to other books for fuller treatment of a subject. Yet, from the point 
of view of both student and teacher, the frequent omission of details severely 
limits the usefulness of this text. Missing are the analyses of technique which 
are essential if the learner is to improve his communication skills. It does not 
suffice that one or another of these authors has previously collaborated on some 
other book now briefly quoted and still to be consulted. 

Missing, too, are first rate examples of the solution of technical problems. 
We get instead examples that for the most part have been contrived and, un- 
fortunately, they look it. 

The guide to usage, according to the jacket, is an “extensive appendix . . 
a complete reference work pertaining to spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
sentence structure, and grammar.” Yet, a footnote to the guide (p. 303) warns, 
“If a thorough review of grammar is desired, consult one of the many excellent 
texts in that field” (none specified). “Completeness,” of course, is always rela- 
tive. But the treatment of “grammatical problems” in this appendix is so brief 
and so lacking in explanation that it cannot stand alone. Similarly, the treatment 
of diction consists of mere “do's” and ‘‘don’ts.” Although in their general 
remarks the authors refer to current language studies, they provide no docu- 
mentation for their conclusions. 

The recommendations about usage, in fact, perpetuate the view that col- 
loquial speech must be shunned. And the praise of concreteness derives from 
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the mistaken idea that, no matter what, image-bearing words are best. Thus the 
student is to say, “The new road was a broad traffic loop completely encircling 
the town” instead of “The new road went around the town.’ He is also to 
regard as ‘‘poetic’’ such verse as has already given poetry a bad name. 

The hypothetical student addressed in this book, however, has a great many 
assets. He is serious-minded. Once he is made aware of the importance of 
language, he will do all he can to master it. He will respond to exhortation 
again and again. With just a little help from the text he will be able to judge 
poetry. With the help of a committee, he will bring to class the dean of stu- 
dents, the librarian, the head of the faculty senate as “oral sources’ on the 
operation of his university. The trouble is that, unfortunately or fortunately, he 
is not the student we know. 


ELEAZER LECKY 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


College Teachers Teach Too 


A GUIDE TO COLLEGE TEACHING, by Claude E. Buxton. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1956. 404 pp. $4.95. 


HAT IS THE PLACE of psychology and the social sciences in the realm of 

higher education? What criticisms and issues are involved? The author, 
as educator and psychologist, deals with answers to these questions. He also 
raises and answers other pertinent queries concerning education at the college 
and university levels. 

Teaching is treated not only as an art but also as a job. Straightforward in- 
formation is given on the daily problems of the college teacher. Thus, the reader 
is confronted with material concerning the planning of introductory courses, 
lecturing, discussion techniques, advising and counseling, teaching methods, test 
construction, the maintenance of classroom morale, and a host of other items. 

Teaching is an ongoing, developmental experience which calls upon the best 
from each teacher. Therefore, each instructor should approach his profession 
with an attitude of constantly refining his effectiveness. Also, there is a special 
kind of duty to the student the teacher has in the learning experience. The author 
shrewdly sums up this vital aspect. “One of the most important protections to 
the student is to make it clear that he has the right to be ignorant, provided 
that he does not insist on being ignorant about the same things for the dura- 
tion of the course, or on imposing on the rights of others by the way he chooses 
the time and place to expose his ignorance” (p. 291). 

Lecturing to a college class should not be conceived as mere routine. The 
lecturer has a real obligation to obtain the attention of his audience and main- 
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tain it. This is often overlooked. It is quite common for lecturers to ignore the 
fact that their audiences may not have a vital interest in the subject being treated. 
‘Dr. Buxton believes in getting the student accustomed to the idea that the first 
few minutes of any lecture are important. Therefore, there may be a brief review 
of the previous lecture, an introduction, or preview. But once the lecture has 
begun, the instructor must constantly be aware of his audience and at times he 
may need to reengage their attention. And if humor is to be employed it should 
be minus pretense or strain and may best emanate spontaneously rather than from 
any planned dramatics. 

Another important topic discussed is motivation through examinations. This 
can be skillfully done by encouraging pre-examination reviews, summaries, con- 
ferences, question-answering and information-giving periods. A post-examina- 
tion review and analysis can also be employed as a corrective experience to help 
the students understand the reason for their grades. 


te Is a much-needed book and is certainly most timely in its attempt to 
tackle the vital and neglected problem of “college teaching.”” Dr. Buxton 
has carefully documented his material. Whatever inferences the author makes 
are consistent with the available evidence. 

The book is written in an easy and readable style. It should be most reward- 
ing reading to educators and administrators. 


ARTHUR LERNER 
Los Angeles City College 


Questions Hanging in Air 


LANGUAGE AND RELIGION, by Ben F. Kimpel. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1957. 153 pp. $3.75. 


HE SUBTITLE of this treatise is ““A Semantic Preface to a Philosophy of Re- 

ligion.” It is the book form of lectures delivered for the Graduate School 
of Drew University. Kimpel’s title designates an area of study which stands in 
great need of semantic analysis. The question is whether or not he meets this 
need in any significant measure. 

Kimpel states that this book is ‘‘a semantic analysis of the linguistic vehicle 
by means of which religious interpretations of reality are affirmed and reflected 
upon” (p. 3). While insisting that semantics ‘should not include any appraisal 
of the truth of interpretations affirmed by means of language’ (p. 4), he con- 
tends that understanding language includes understanding its functions and that 
religious language has as its function the statement of interpretations of ultimate 
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reality. Kimpel concludes that semantics must deal only with (a) the problem 
of clarifying the meanings of assertions, and (b) the problem of maximizing the 
effectiveness of language for affirming interpretations. If (according to the 
author) semantics or philosophical analysis cannot appraise the truth-status of 
assertions, then it cannot very well engage in the analysis of meaning. It may be 
contended that one condition for the meaningfulness of a formula is the ability 
to falsify it. Nowhere does Kimpel indicate what it would mean for so-called 
theological propositions to be false. We must conclude that he lays down at the 
outset two contrary propositions. This largely explains the ineffectiveness of his 
presentation. 

Perhaps we should have given the devil his due before we twisted his tail. 
In the reviewer's judgment, there are three merits in Kimpel’s text. First, it 
points out that the position that the sole function of religious language is to 
express feelings is itself based upon certain philosophical or theological premises. 
“Religious faith is not empirically interpreted when it is dogmatically maintained 
that its affirmations about ultimate reality are in principle unsound” (pp. 8-9). 
Unfortunately, the author seems unable to bring forward a cogent argument that 
religious language is other than merely expressive of feeling. This is the argu- 
ment for which, with intense anticipation, we are all waiting. Second, Kimpel 
rightly argues (Chapter 3) that the subjective conditioning of experience does 
not entail subjectivism as a philosophy. Third, the author gives us (Chapters 
5 and 6) a needed criticism of the passion for paradoxical statements in some 
schools of modern theology (e.g., existentialist and Barthian modes of thought 
or talk.) “The paradoxical use of language is not one of the mysteries essential 
to religious life” (p. 127). Kimpel effectively challenges the instructive value 
of paradoxical statements and, by the side, points out that the fact that such 
statements require commentaries in non-paradoxical language is significant. 

Large sections of Chapters 1 and 2 treat the ambiguities of basic terms in 
theological and philosophical vocabularies: “eternal,” “knowledge,” “transcend- 
ent,” “experience,” etc. In most of these cases, the author points out that different 
writers have used these terms with different meanings, which is something that 
has always been clear. He does not really take account of the fact that terms 
with multiple meanings need not be ambiguously used. Furthermore, nothing is 
done to construct a clear and consistent position from the debris left over from 
the razing of the houses of Hume, Kant, and others. These chapters lead nowhere. 

One reason for the sense of dissatisfaction with which the text leaves us is 
that Kimpel can only maintain that religious persons believe their sentences 
express true propositions. We may safely guess that this was already known. 
It hardly provides enough evidence for a significant evaluation of the meaning- 
fulness of their statements. Kimpel admits here and there that “more than 
language must be known in order to ascertain the actual designating function 
of language” (p. 140). Since, according to him, this falls outside the province 
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of semantics or philosophical analysis, the whole question of meaningfulness in 
religious discourse is left hanging in the air and we are to be comforted by the 
assurance that religious persons are at least sincere when they utter their beliefs. 
To the extent that he builds a case, Kimpel constructs a presentation which 
avoids answering precisely the questions we would like to have answered. Con- 
sequently, while he presents a good argument at one point against Ogden and 
Richards, who declare that “it ought to be impossible to talk about . . . religion 
as... capable of giving ‘knowledge’ ”’ since all language in religious life ex- 
presses only feelings, Kimpel’s book does as a whole bear out their contention. 


WALTER E. STUERMANN 
University of Tulsa 


x* CORRESPONDENCE *% 


Zen and Direct Experience 


IRS: Dr. Stewart Holmes is to be commended for having brought Zen Budd- 

hism into the arena of general semantics discussion,! for there is evident in 

Zen a quality, a spirit of sincerity, which when faced up to can help by its 
example to sharpen the aims of general semantics. 

Zen accepts man as a self-conscious being capable of experiencing a distinc- 
tion between himself and his not-self. This acceptance extends to the recognition 
of the body as “‘not-self,”’ and consequently to an examination of the body and 
the modes of experiences of which it is capable in a strictly objective manner. 
The Zen Buddhist is thus aware that the experience of being is distinct from and 
incommensurate with the other modes of experience such as thinking, feeling, etc. 

The Zen Buddhist does not willingly conceptualize; thus his equipment for 
communication with other men is relatively limited. His top priority is with 
direct experience, which by its nature cannot be communicated, so that he has 
no real need for concepts and symbols. Enough for him to confront experience 
until he becomes familiar with its “‘taste.’’ This he ‘‘registers,”’ not in a ““mem- 
ory,” but as an added particle to his being, which has necessarily “grown” by 
the addition of that particle. 

Thus the Zen Buddhist’s traffic with his environment takes on the cast of the 
existential. This is most marked in his behavior before a pupil. He seeks to 
establish no communication, using words as a device for doing what words 
paradoxically cannot do: he speaks from his almost immediate contact with 


1“Zen Buddhism and Transactional Psychology,” ETC., XIV (Summer, 1957), 243- 
249. 
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experience, and evokes within his pupil the capability of reaching that experience 
for himself. He is aware of that enigmatical obverse-reverse relationship which 
obtains between experience and the capability of being traversed by it existen- 
‘tially. There is in this, of course, an act of communication of a sort, but it 
operates in a world in which words have no meaning and only the stuff of 
existence is significant. Small wonder the temptation arises to refer to the 
world-where-words-are-important as the world of illusion. It is, of course, illu- 
sory only when the verbal form of communication, or interaction with environ- 
ment, is regarded as the only form, and when attempts are made to manipulate 
nonverbal processes such as sensing, feeling, musculation, being, etc., in verbal 
equations. 

Words are not as evil as they are painted. It is the lack of sincerity with 
ourselves that leads us astray. If the acceptance of oneself is limited to the 
ideas and thought channels of the language one uses for mundane purposes, 
then clearly the reality of oneself must ever remain an unknown quantity. Al- 
though doubtless it is no comfort to come face to face with what one really is, 
there lies in such a confrontation the one and only hope of apprehending any- 
thing in its entirety (as an “all” or ‘‘near-all”), and of having experience of 
something which is not not-what-it-is! 

EMMET WALTON DE WITT 
Johannesburg, South Africa 


Over-Emphasis on The Cognitive? 


S*: I find Dr. Hayakawa’s article, “The Fully Functioning Personality’ 
(ETC., XIII [Spring 1956}, 169-181), stimulating and largely congenial to 
my own way of thinking. However, in comparing Korzybski with Carl Rogers 
and A. H. Maslow, it seems to me that Hayakawa was forced to overextend 
general semantics theory. Beyond the fact that none of these three maps is 
identical with the territory at issue, I don’t think that the Korzybskian scheme 
represents as broad an extent of territory as do those of Rogers and Maslow. 
His very digest of Korzybski corroborates for me the impression that his is a 
partial definition of the sane person—a definition which strongly over-emphasizes 
the cognitive functions at the expense of other aspects of personality. 

I think that this focus of general semantics upon a partial truth is clearly 
illustrated when Hayakawa quotes Maslow: ‘“‘Self-actualized people have a won- 
derful capacity to appreciate again and again, freshly and naively, the basic goods 
of life with awe, pleasure, wonder and even ecstasy.” To this Hayakawa adds, 
“And this is simply another way of stating the indexing principle. Thus sunset, 
is not sunset,, etc.” The semantic interpretation seems to require squeezing all 
the affective juice out of Maslow’s meaning. 
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At another point Hayakawa suggests that a tentative attitude toward one’s 
self-definitions should result in an openness toward one’s own experience as the 
latter concept is defined by Rogers. Here again it seems to me that the semantic 
interpretation involves only a partial approximation to the phenomenon described. 
Openness to experience demands more than a willingness to suspend one’s 
allegiance to one’s own self-picture. It also requires a willingness and capacity 
for suffering the painful affects with which many self-experiences are initially 
weighted. 

Toward the end of his article, Hayakawa says that “sanity [means] . . . the 
abolition or avoidance of those problems which we create for ourselves through 
lack of self-insight.” An intellectual bias is, I think, again indicated here by 
the implied equivalence of sanity and self-insight. The preponderant psycho- 
logical opinion is that these two are related but not in any one-to-one corre- 
spondence. Most psychotherapists, I am sure, have had experience with persons 
who have a great deal of self-insight but who are nevertheless both distressed 
and maladjusted. And conversely, there are many persons, particularly children, 
who grow toward sanity during psychotherapy without displaying any marked 
degree of self-insight. 

Perhaps I have overgeneralized from Dr. Hayakawa’s necessarily condensed 
statements of the point of view of general semantics. However, the general 
question which I should like to raise is whether it is possible for general semantics 


to provide a comprehensive definition of the fully functioning personality, or do 
limitations within the theory make it possible to consider adequately only the 
cognitive processes which would characterize such a model? 


GERARD V. HAIGH 
Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas 


“Beep-beep”’ 


IRS: Have you noticed? The phylogeny of physical theory has been wondrously 
recapitulated, of late, in the ontogeny of press pronouncements about 
Sputnik. First, we were regaled with the news that we would not be able to 
see the new Soviet satellite for awhile because, at the time, it was nesting “in 
the sun’s shadow.” Hardly had we recovered from this intelligence when things 
took a turn for the aristotelian worst. Reporters of the what-goes-up-must-come- 
down school predicted that the worrisome object would eventually “lose its 
momentum” and sink to fiery ignominy in the atmosphere. Others reporters, 
playing safe, suggested the satellite might be, already, “beyond Earth’s gravity.” 
The announcement that computers were hard at work plotting “the” orbit 
brought a measure of keplerian-newtonian reassurance; but, as I write, there are 
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new headlines about an “unknown force’ which is preceding the plane of 
Sputnik’s orbit in a way Newton never dreamed of. 

This force seems even a shade weirder than “the force of momentum” in 
which some editors sought security a few days ago. I would not like to rule out 
its possibility entirely. I've nothing against serendipity, and I must leave myself 
an “out.” But do you suppose the computer-programmers took a newtonian 
short-cut, forgetting that the mass-ratio of Sputnik and Earth is not unlike that 
of Mercury and Sun? I'll wager they did. And perhaps, belatedly, we are on the 
brink of einsteinian sanity about the thing that goes “beep-beep” in the dark. 


JOHN R. Kirk 
Michigan State University 


McCutchon on Maloney on Dunham 


IRS: In war, it certainly helps to reduce the carnage when the opposing sides 
use different uniforms and colors. (Even then we occasionally bomb our 
own men or shoot down our own planes.) Similarly, in more abstract contro- 
versy, we wave the banner of “general semantics,” and our opponents, misunder- 
standing our objectives, direct their fire against it. However, the name “general 


semantics’’ is not the thing named, and ignorance of general semantics can be so 
deep that we should not be surprised if some individuals choose the wrong side— 
I mean, if they fight for something which stands for something which they oppose 
or don’t understand. 

I mention this only as one example of the kind of confusion that can arise. 
My point so far is only that we should not evaluate a controversy so superficially 
as Martin Maloney did in his curt dismissal (ETC., XIII [Spring 1956}, 214- 
224) of Barrows Dunham's attack on Stuart Chase’s ideas. Out of those two 
chapters in Barrows Dunham's book Man Against Myth Maloney selected the 
one use of the technique of “guilt by association""—and that was that for Barrows 
Dunham. 

Now, a simple application of general semantics shows that Maloney himself 
was using the technique of guilt by association on a higher level of abstraction: 
Dunham's arguments against Stuart Chase’s ideas appeared in a book which 
made use of the now odious technique of guilt by association; therefore they are 
invalid. 

Why did Maloney stoop to this device? I can only theorize, but here is a 
theory which I think Maloney cannot deny without probing his unconscious: He 
felt that Stuart Chase was on “our side,’ and so must be defended against all 
comers. Thus one aristotelianism led to another. 

General semantics is scientific. It requires people to take responsibility for 
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what they say; nothing is sacred. By the free application of doubt, even general 
semanticists are forced to improve their ideas and formulations and continually 
to re-evaluate the ideas of their colleagues, to protect their own intellectual 
integrity as well as that of the movement. In other words, we avoid making 
other people's beliefs our own just on the strength of their say-so. 

So let us allow ourselves to consider Dunham's arguments and to evaluate 


(our friend) Chase objectively. I wish to raise only a few points about Dunham's 
work myself. 


1. Dunham quotes extensively from Stuart Chase, but quotes only sixteen 
lines by Korzybski. He gives no other evidence of having so much as opened a 
copy of Science and Sanity, so how did he get these sixteen lines? One of these 
quotations by Korzybski is a more accurate version of one that Chase used. So 
maybe he delegated somebody to find them. On the other hand, he displays an 
aristotelian orientation powerful enough to cause a great deal of obtuseness. 

2. He assumes that Korzybski’s denial of Aristotle’s laws of thought is 
strictly a question of logic. (Korzybski’s reasons were actually psycho-logical.) 
This led him to miss the point of general semantics completely and to waste 
considerable paper—as in those sections beginning with statements like ‘the 
essential question is...” 

3. He assumes that general semantics has a great deal to do with problems 
of meaning and definitions. 

4. He misrepresents Korzybski’s position and defends Aristotle against a 
purely imaginary attack by Korzybski. 


All four of these facts indicate that Dunham got his misconception of gen- 
eral semantics from Stuart Chase’s The Tyranny of Words. He confidently as- 
sumed that Chase was an authoritative exponent of general semantics—an assump- 
tion which I think Chase himself would be the first to deny. Let us remember 
that about Science and Sanity Chase wrote, ‘Large sections still are blank in my 
mind. A book on the clarification of meaning {sic} should not be so difficult 
to understand.” (The Tyranny of Words, p. 94. Oddly enough, Dunham quotes 
this!) 

Dunham makes several legitimate points in which he errs only in thinking 
what he is attacking in general semantics—e.g., his attack on verbalism (pp. 
236-237). I think the main point is his attack on Stuart Chase’s and Bernard de 
Voto’s atomizing (pp. 258-264), and that in this, although he does not realize 
it, he is really defending an extensional orientation. 


K. B. McCCuTCHON 
Shell Oil Company, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 





PLANS FOR THE 1958 CONFERENCE ON GENERAL SEMANTICS at Mexico City 

College, Mexico City, are almost complete as this issue of ETC. goes to press. Some 40 
to 50 papers have been submitted for presentation, from which between 15 to 20 will 
probably be selected. The quality of the papers, according to the judges, is higher than for 
previous conferences. Although, at this writing, the selection of papers has not been 
completed, authors will have been notified of the selections by the time this issue is in 
the hands of readers. 

The following is an outline program of the Conference, almost complete except for 
the listing of titles and authors of the papers to be presented. A full program will be 
sent by mail to all members of ISGS and the Institute of General Semantics well before 
the Conference opening. Attention is called to the fact that events are scheduled in such 
a way as to allow ample time for leisure, unplanned get-togethers, and spontaneous 
gatherings and discussions. Leisurely breakfasts have been scheduled for Conference days; 
Monday afternoon and evening, Tuesday afternoon, and Wednesday evening have been 
left unstructured to permit a maximum of freedom consistent with a planned Confer- 
ence program. 


OUTLINE PROGRAM 
1958 CONFERENCE ON GENERAL SEMANTICS 
Mexico City College, August 24-27 


SUNDAY 3-6 p.m. Registration. Conference headquarters: PLAZA Vista HERMOSA. 
AuGusT 24 6-8 p.m. Reception and buffet supper, Plaza Vista Hermosa. 

8 p.m. Welcoming address,s DR. JOHN ELMENDORF, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Dean of the Faculty, Mexico City College. Greet- 
ings from related learned societies and other official groups; 
introduction of ISGS chapters; general announcements. 


MONDAY 8-9:30a.m. Get-acquainted Dutch-treat breakfasts at the Plaza Vista Her- 
AUGUST 25 mosa each morning during Conference. 

9:30 am. Opening address, DR. RUSSELL MEYERS, President, Insti- 
tute of General Semantics; professor of surgery and chair- 
man of division of neurosurgery, University of Iowa. 

Conference papers: “Psycho-logics and Problems of Person- 
ality.’ (Depending on length, from 4 to 6 papers will be 
presented. ) 

Luncheon at Mexico City College. Address by FEDERICO 
SANCHEZ FOGARTY, distinguished businessman-author. 
Following luncheon and address, there will be a tour of 
Mexico City. Remainder of afternoon and evening free. For 
those who wish to continue Conference discussions, there 
will be a no-host dinner at the Plaza Vista Hermosa at 
8 p.m.—room to be announced. 
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TUESDAY §8-9:30 a.m. Breakfast. 

Aucust 26 9:30 a.m. Conference papers: “Communications, Mass Media, and Pub- 
lic Affairs.” (Time planned for 6 to 8 papers, with panel 
discussions, question-answer period, midmorning intermis- 
sion.) 

1:30 p.m. Luncheon at National University of Mexico. Speaker and sub- 
ject to be announced. Tour of University City following 
address. 

6-8 p.m. Reception and cocktails, Plaza Vista Hermosa. 
8 p.m. Banquet to commemorate 25th anniversary of publication of 
Alfred Korzybski’s Science and Sanity. Commemorative ad- 
dress: speaker to be announced. 

WEDNESDAY 8-9:30 a.m. Breakfast. 

Aucust 27 9:30 a.m. Conference papers: “General Semantics: Theory and Re- 
search.” (Time planned for 6 to 8 papers, with question- 
answer period, midmorning intermission, panel discussion.) 

1 p.m. Luncheon, Plaza Vista Hermosa. 

2:30 p.m. Conference review and general business meeting. 

Report of editor of General Semantics Bulletin, M. KENDIG. 
Report of editor of ETC., S. I. HAYAKAWA. 

Other reports and business. 

Discussion of next Conference on General Semantics. 

4:30 p.m. Closing address: LLOYD MORAIN, President, International 
Society for General Semantics; management consultant and 
business advisor, San Francisco. 


Costs OF CONFERENCE. The basic registration fee for the Conference is $10 

(U.S.), which includes luncheons at Mexico City College and Universidad Nacional, 
round-trip transportation to these institutions, cost of reproducing papers in Spanish and 
English, fees for professional interpreters and translators, and other essential items. For 
those not planning to stay at the Hotel Plaza Vista Hermosa (Conference headquarters), 
but who plan to participate in Conference events at the hotel (buffet, banquet, and other 
extra-expense items), there will be an additional charge of $6. 

For those staying at the Plaza Vista Hermosa, the all-inclusive price for the duration 
of the Conference is $40 a person (double-room occupancy) or $50 a person (single- 
room). This price includes Conference registration fee (and all that that pays for) plus 
(1) three nights at hotel, August 24-26; (2) buffet supper, August 24; (3) banquet, 
August 26, and cocktail party preceding; (4) luncheon, August 27. 

Because many attending the Conference will be visiting Mexico for the first time, 
the Committee on Arrangements, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Charles L. Schafer of 
Corte Madera, California, has been at considerable pains to arrange low-cost, maximum- 
sightseeing package tours which include the Conference. The Committee feels that these 
arranged tours will provide a real service to members in offering, first, an opportunity 
for many members to get better acquainted and secondly, in offering the greatest amount 
of travel in the time available, with good accomodations throughout, at special group 
prices—considerably lower than individuals can get for themselves. 

There are two tour plans: the “8-day tour” and the “12-day tour.” The former has 
four days of sightseeing, followed by four days of the Conference; the latter includes, in 
addition, four more days of sightseeing after the Conference. 

The following is a resumé of the tour plans: 
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Wed. Aug. 20 Arrival in Mexico City. Transfer to Plaza Vista Hermosa. 

Thurs. Aug. 21 Shrine of Guadalupe, Acolman Monastery, Pyramids of Teotihuacan. 

Fri. Aug. 22 Morning departure by motor for Cuernavaca, then to Taxco. Overnight 
stay in Taxco. All meals included. 

Sat. Aug. 23 Hacienda Vista Hermosa. Return to Mexico City. 

Aug. 24-27 1958 CONFERENCE ON GENERAL SEMANTICS. (End of ‘8-day tour.’’) 

Thurs. Aug. 28 Drive to San Jose Purua Spa for day of rest and swimming at mineral 
springs resort. Overnight at Spa. 

Fri. Aug. 29 Return to Mexico City via Toluca and Indian Market. 

Sat. Aug. 30 Free day in Mexico City. 

Sun. Aug. 21 Morning: Palace of Fine Arts, Xochimilco Floating Gardens; after- 
noon: bullfights. (End of “12-day tour.’’) 


Total cost of the 8-day tour, including hotel accommodations at Plaza Vista Hermosa 
in Mexico City before and during the Conference, the De La Borda Hotel in Taxco, trans- 
portation and meals as listed, including Conference registration and admission to all 
Conference events: $105.60 (U.S.) per person on a double-room basis; add $27.50 (U.S.) 
for single-room. Total cost of the 12-day‘tour including hotel accommodations at Plaza 
Vista Hermosa in Mexico City before, during, and after Conference, De La Borda Hotel 
in Taxco, and the Spa San Jose Purua, transportation and meals as listed, including Con- 
ference registration and admission to all Conference events: $162.80 (U.S.) on double- 
room basis; add $47.30 (U.S.) for single-room. 


THE EDITOR OF ETC., whose head is none too good in matters of practical detail, is 
still a little uncertain about some points in the Conference and tour plans—especially in 
the matter of what meals are included in these prices and what meals are not. But the 
foregoing gives, he trusts, a fairly good idea of the plans and costs. More complete 
details, if not already received by readers and members by mail, can be secured from 
Mrs. CHARLES L. SCHAFER, 346 Chapman Drive, Corte Madera, California, or from 
House OF TRAVEL, 391 Sutter St., San Francisco 8, or from House OF TRAVEL, 17 E. 
49th St., New York, N.Y. 


T HERE REMAINS only the question of getting to Mexico City from points in the U.S. 
and Canada. Here are some representative air fares: from New York, first class round- 
trip, $288.60; tourist RT, $208. From Chicago: first class RT, $224; tourist RT, $160. 
From Dallas: first class RT, $111.60; tourist RT, $88. From San Francisco: first class 
RT, $231.80; tourist RT, $180.20. Toronto conferees enjoy an especially convenient 
schedule. The two weekly nonstop flights between Toronto and Mexico City on Canadian 
Pacific Airlines fit in almost exactly with the Conference schedule: one can arrive in 
Mexico City on Saturday night before the Conference, and leave Wednesday night at 
the end of the proceedings. First class RT, $277; tourist RT, $198. There are direct 
connections from Montreal, from which point fares are first class RT, $311; tourist RT, 
$230. Attention is also called to “family plan’ fares offered by all major airlines. 


ANYWAY, it’s time you got your reservation in. A registration-reservation form is pro- 
vided herewith. This will be the first truly international Conference on General Semantics, 
especially as the result of Dr. Elmendorf'’s invitations, in behalf of Mexico City College, 
to all leading Latin American universities to submit papers and send representatives. We 
hope readers and members will join with us in trying to make it an outstanding event, for 
scenes to be remembered, no less than for a high level of intellectual adventure and stimu- 
lation. 
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METHODS: Language and Cybernetics (Quarterly Review—Italian Operational School; 
Milan). Volume IX (1957), No. 33-34, presents five articles of interest to the readers 
of ETC. “On the Nature of Mathematical Constants,” by W. Yourgran and D. Living- 
stone (University of Natal), is a study of the meanings of the terms “constant,” “variable,” 
and “invariant” in the field of mathematics. Some attention is given to aspects of Greek 
metaphysics which had a bearing on the senses of the terms. Tulane University’s J. K. 
Feibleman writes the article, “Language and Metaphysics.”” It is a presentation of a meta- 
physics of language, conceived as a supplement to the recently popular logical analysis 
of metaphysical language. A chief contention is that there is a metaphysics implicit in 
every language and that it is revealed in words (“All words are names’’), inflection, syntax, 
etc. E. H. Madden (University of Connecticut) gives a critical examination of Gestalt 
views on the nature of physiological explanation in psychology under the title, ‘The 
Nature of Psychological Explanation.’’ ‘On Existence,” by H. Khatchadourian (American 
University at Beirut), is a study of the uses of the term “exist.’’ “Science and the 
Rhetorical Aspect of Communication” is the contribution of D. Harrah (University of 
California). It makes an attempt at a systematic analysis of the subjective experience of 
the individual communicator in “real” situations. The essay treats the communicator’s feel- 
ing of rapport and his calculation of what is the best strategy for communicating most 
effectively in the situation .at hand. 


LAW AND SEMANTICS. A striking testimony to the significance of general semantics 
for legal processes is found in the Western Reserve Law Review, IX, 2 (March, 1958). 
All five of the main articles of this issue (a total of 73 pages) are devoted to the con- 
tributions which semantics makes to the language of law and to the rectification of 
processes of law. Edited by Walter Probert, the symposium is dedicated to the life and 
works of Korzybski. “Practicing Law and General Semantics” by Edward B. Duffy gives 


a statement of the well-known canons of semantics and illustrates their use in the practice 
of law. Walter Probert contributes ‘Law, Logic and Communication.” This item also is an 
elaboration of the themes of semantics in terms of the material of legal cases and pro- 
cedures. Probert gives specific attention, however, to problems of blocked communication 
in the application of the doctrine of stare decisis. Lee Loevinger's “Facts, Evidence and 
Legal Proof” investigates the nature of ‘‘facts,” “reports,” and “evidence,” confessing that 
“the rules of evidence do not satisfy the principles of rational discourse as they are 
recognized in other areas of contemporary thought and action.” ‘Semantics, Law, and 
‘Priestly-Minded Men’” is Hayakawa’s contribution to the symposium. It points out that 
the early semanticists, especially logical positivists, laid down too narrow a criterion for 
meaningfulness, thereby omitting the language of social agreement (“It's my turn . . 
It's Billy's turn next.”). The language of law, which is part of the language of social 
agreement, is prescriptive, directive, or hortatory. Hayakawa then deals with the pitfalls 
of hortatory utterances, which lead to a ‘‘priestly-minded” attitude. Invoking the exten- 
sional orientation, he makes a plea for the cause of the legal functionalists, who attempt 
to make law an “efficient instrument for orderly negotiation of day-to-day adjustments.” 
The last article is an interesting analysis by Harold D. Lasswell. It proceeds from research 
by Yale University’s Lasswell and Myres S. McDougal, who have been concerned with 
the application of value analysis to the study of legal processes. In brief, the contention 
is that the act of communication is an act of the whole person and is therefore one of 
value indulgence or deprivation. Consequently, many more values are at stake in litiga- 
tion than are made explicit in the claims advanced by the parties. The paper examines 
certain categories used in legal formulas and points to their bearing upon value con- 
siderations in legal communication. The Review may be purchased from the Press of 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, at $1.25 per copy. 
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THE 1958 CONFERENCE ON GENERAL SEMANTICS 


WILL BE HELD IN 
MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 
SUNDAY through WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 24 to 27 


Members of the International Society for General Semantics, the 
Institute of General Semantics, and all other interested persons 
are cordially invited to attend. 


JOHN ELMENDORF 
Vice-President and Dean of Faculty 
Mexico City College 


LLOYD MORAIN 
President, International Society for 
General Semantics 


M. KENDIG 


Director, Institute of General Semantics 


ProcRAM CoMMITTEE: Russell en M.D., University of Iowa College 


of Medicine, Chairman; S. I. Hayakawa, San Francisco State College; M. 
Kendig, Institute of General Semantics; John Elmendorf, Mexico City 
College; Kenneth Boulding, University of Michigan; William V. Haney, 
Northwestern University. 


DETAILS regarding program, travel, lodging, special attractions in Mexico 
City, registration, and expenses appear on pp. 313 ff. of this issue and has 
also been sent by mail to all members of ISGS and IGS. Information may 
also be obtained from: 


Dr. John Elmendorf Mrs. Charles Schafer 
c/o TOURS, S.A. ISGS Conference Committee 
Av. Juarez 30 346 Chapman Drive 
Mexico 1, D.F. Corte Madera, California 











